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which the world has agreed must not be forgotten. The oppo- 
site views which equally eminent critics have taken of his con- 
duct and spirit have only increased men’s interest in him. One 
of the best of French philosophers characterizes him as “a 
choice spirit in a barbarous age, a hero of romance in the 
Church, the chief of a school, and almost the martyr of an 
opinion ;’’* and yet many, whose criticism is entitled to equal 
respect, find nothing in his intelligence to admire, or in his 
character to esteem. Perhaps we should not be surprised at 
this diversity of sentiment. There were weaknesses and errors 
enough in him to suggest very various constructions of his mo- 
tives, and unnatural relations produced by his strange position, 
to make his character inconceivable to those who do not com- 
prehend them. His history is like a prism, whose peculiarities 
cannot be appreciated unless viewed from a precise angle. 

We are not surprised to find an Englishman and a French- 
man disagreed on any subject, but, on most moral questions, 
we confess we usually go with the more sober Englishman, and 
on all relating to intellectual greatness and the heart, we sym- 
pathize most with the Frenchman. When judging of such cha- 
racters as Jeanne d’Arc, Mary Stuart, Napoleon, and especially 
Abelard, we are willing that such an easy rule should be almost 
invariably decisive. Few memories are so popular in France 
as those of Abelard and Heloise. Until recently, when the 
history of the Middle Ages has there received a more than usual 
attention, scarcely a name was remembered beyond the age of 
Louis XIV. Troubadour, saint, and philosopher, had been 
consigned to oblivion. Even Abelard, very characteristically, 
was remembered only as a hero of romance, “ eternally united” 
with Heloise. 

No edition of Abelard’s works or authentic history of his 
life was published until 1616, when the great work of Amboise 
made its appearance. This had been prepared but not pub- 
lished by its author, a great favorite in the court of Charles 
IX, and remarkable for his antiquarian and patient industry. 
His apologetic preface, in which Abelard is defended from 


* Cousin’s Hist. of Mod. Phil., translated by Wight, vol. i, pp. 21, 22. 
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every just or unjust assault, and is represented as the greatest 
and best of men, with Abelard’s account of his own life and 
misfortunes, illustrated: by Du Chesne’s ample notes, has left 
very little to be added in the way of biography by subsequent 
writers. In the Romance of the Rose, and in other popular 
works of an earlier period, the History of Abelard and Heloisa 
had been inserted, but with so many embellishments that the 
original characters were nearly lost. This history has since 
been published in some form in every language of civilized 
nations. Almost every traveller in Europe has beheld the 
tomb of the lovers as the most prominent object in the loveliest 
cemetery in the world, and every reader of the English Pope or 
of the French Rousseau has wept over their misfortunes. And 
yet, with this universal renown, it has been the singular fate of 
these remarkable persons to be unknown. Few, even among 
our intelligent writers, have troubled themselves to learn the 
exact truth. They have been satisfied with the tale of romance, 
or the heartless story of selfish gallantry, into which the real 
history has been transformed. 

The second work in our list, at the head of this Article, was 
the first attempt in English to do historical justice to the real 
characters, and still remains the only work of importance on 
this topic which our language possesses. The author was a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, near Birmingham, in England, but 
was not restrained by his ecclesiastical partialities from de- 
nouncing in the strangest terms the most prominent abuses of 
the papacy and the hierarchy of the Middle Ages. We area 
little wearied by his unnecessary digressions into the civil and 
military history of the age, but with which his subject had no- 
thing to do, we are surprised to find a partial credit given to 
some legendary gossip about saintly miracles and relics, and 
we would like to have had a more complete account of Abelard’s 
philosophical and theological opinions, and of his influence upon 
subsequent periods, but, on the whole, we accept his volumes 
as a fine specimen of literary skill and industry, and of a fair 
and adequate appreciation of his subject. Unlike the writer of 
the other English work we have on our list, he is not perpetu- 
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ally aiming at startling expressions and theatric scenes, in imi- 
tation of the worst French style, but he tells his story with 
sobriety, and often touches our deepest feelings by its simple 
tenderness. His translations of Abelard’s and Heloisa’s let- 
ters are admirable, as far as they go, and we believe are the 
best, if not the only literal, versions our language possesses. 

The Germans have been still more unfortunate. Four of 
their prominent writers have taken up the subject. The works 
of two of these have fallen under our notice, the first of which 
is Schlosser’s “ Life of an Enthusiast and of a Philosopher,”’ 
and the last is one of the biographies in Bohringer’s “‘ Church 
of Christ and its Witnesses.”’ Schlosser’s life is a clumsy at- 
tempt of a German to be as romantic and sentimental as his 
French neighbors, and of course it is excessively tiresome ; the 
other is a very good analysis of Abelard’s opinions, but a very 
cold and merely external view of his life and character. The 
work of M. Carrierre is said to be a merely mechanical trans- 
ference into German of the opinions of French writers; and of 
the recent work of Jacobi we have no information. 

The French, on the other hand, have been untiring and en- 
thusiastic upon this theme. ‘Two of their academicians have 
pronounced and published orations upon Abelard. Charles de 
Remusat, the son of the great oriental scholar, and himself a 
well-known writer of “ Essais philosophiques,” has contributed 
two editions of a very elaborate biography and analysis of 
Abelard’s philosophical and theological writings, and finally, 
we have an admirable and richly illustrated edition of the 
Letters of Abelard and Heloise, in French, by M. Oddoul, 
prefaced by one of the most eloquent historical essays ever 
written, by Mons. and Mad. Guizot. Nor must we forget the 
labors of such eminent men as MM. Victor Cousin, Michelet 
and Aurelieu de Courson, who have devoted no inconsiderable 
share of their great philosophical and historical works to a de- 
fence of the character and writings of Abelard. 

Yet, with all this abundance of materials, and after these 
many attempts, we are not satisfied with the way in which the 
history of this remarkable man has been written. Duly to 
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appreciate such a theme, requires not merely a full acquaint- 
ance with his relations to his own and other ages, with his 
writings, and with the learning of his contemporaries, or an eye 
correctly to discern the romantic incidents of his strangely 
diversified life, but a spirit which can properly sympathize with 
his infirmities and trace the influence of each event in subdu- 
ing and elevating his heart. It would be easy to find greater 
men than we must concede him to have been, but it would be 
hard to select one whose circumstances and history combine 
more varied, more numerous, or more important lessons in so 
attractive a form. It should be remembered, that the account 
he has left us of his own life, and from which nearly all that 
we know of him has been obtained, was written under a deep 
penitential sense of his own guilt, when his spirit was broken, 
and with a view of disclosing his every secret sin with all the 
freedom of a Roman confessional. If these austere judgments 
are taken as the most favorable constructions a vain man can 
put upon his own conduct and motives, we shall, indeed, place 
him low in the scale of humanity. But no man could stand 
against such a criticism. A nobler sympathy with his wounded 
spirit, delighting to write bitter things against himself while 
remembering the iniquities of his youth, might surely make a 
more honorable use of such an opportunity. ‘A naked human 
heart is a sight for God alone;” but Abelard, like his great 
master, Augustine, and his sentimental admirer, Rousseau, 
allows us to know the worst a man can know of himself. 
What we are told of Abelard’s birth and early training is 
small in amount but valuable. From his country and his 
parents he inherited the important advantages of a fine corpo- 
ral and mental constitution. Brittany can afford to be sneered 
at for her buckwheat and her popular superstitions, as long as 
she can boast of Du Guesclin, the pink of chivalry; of d’Au- 
vergne, the first of grenadiers; of Descartes, the prince of 
modern philosophers ; of Chateaubriand, the most sentimental 
of travellers; of Lamennais, the most brilliant of French 
essayists; and of Abelard, the most classic spirit of the Middle 
Ages. Though she has been compelled to number the last two 
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among the fallen stars of her church ; and though her popular 
tradition has transformed Abelard and Heloise into sorcerers, 
kind and gentle indeed, but scarcely less powerful than the 
ancient Merlin, no genuine Breton is ignorant of the story of 
the immortal lovers. To the temperament of his country and his 
blood, Abelard ascribes his own quickness of genius and his 
aptitude for literary training. His parents were both distin- 
guished for their health and physical as well as mental energy. 
His father, Berenger, was a Norman knight, of Poitou, most 
of whose life had been spent in the army. In his early years 
he had acquired some taste for letters, and this, he had not lost 
among companions who gloried in signing their mark with the 
rough finger of their mailed glove, and contemptuously left all 
reading to effeminate clerks. On his marriage with Lucie, a 
Bretonne, he retired to her native province, and became the 
owner of a large chateau, the ruins of which are still visible, 
on an eminence near Palais, eight miles southeast of Nantes, 
on the road to Poictiers. It overlooked a considerable district, 
then subject to its lord, and must once have possessed no small 
military strength. It was probably destroyed in the fifteenth 
century, during the deadly wars of the heroic Margaret of 
Clissou with her feudal lord, John of Brittany. 

Pierre was probably their oldest son, and by the law of pri- 
mogeniture he had reason to expect special favors in his educa- 
tion as well as the whole power of his father. He was born in 
1079, when the feudal system was in its most vigorous and 
most perfect state, and when the Normans and Bretons were 
pouring into England under William. His. childhood must 
have felt the influence of the great events connected with the 
first crusade and the struggles between the kings and their 
barons. But the earlier studies to which his father had di- 
rected his attention were pursued with the keenest relish, and 
were mastered with astonishing facility. Without reluctance 
he relinquished to his brethren the pomp of military glory, 
with the inheritance and privileges of his ancestors, and forsook 
the court of Mars for the fostering care of Minerva. The 
public spirit of every past age has expressed itself either in its 
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wars or in its literature, and Abelard caught enough of this 
spirit to enter with intense zeal into the latter. He, therefore, 
well represents a powerful tendency of his times, and yet had 
enough individuality of character to prevent his becoming com- 
mon or inefficient. 

Brittany then abounded in schools, which, under Charle- 
magne, had been established in every part of the Empire. 
Not only was every bishop’s see and every convent obliged to 
maintain a school for the education of clergymen and public 
officers, but every parish was required to support one for the 
instruction of the ‘lower classes. Whoever became distin- 
guished for his attainments and abilities, was transferred from 
these to the Court schools, established by the Emperor at each 
of his royal residences, and from these were generally selected 
the great officers of state. In the ninth century, when the 
clergy of the cathedrals adopted the canonical life, and were 
collected in considerable numbers around some bishop’s see, 
without the necessity of much clerical labor, the cathedral 
schools originated, and, in many instances, became transformed 
into universities. Some of the most ancient scholars were then 
teaching in the Provincial schools of Brittany, among whom 
was Rosceline, the founder of the sect of the Nominalists, 
and the acutest logician of that age. The range of studies 
was, indeed, very limited, compared with that of our present 
colleges; for it was confined to what was called the seven libe- 
ral arts, grammar, logic, rhetoric (trivium), arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, and music (qguadrivium). These sciences, or, 
as they were then more appropriately called, arts, were for 
more than a thousand years (470-1500) taught from a single 
book, the Encyclopedia of the African Capella. Those who 
aspired to eminence as clergymen, attended in addition some 
schools in theology, opened by distinguished masters in that 
science, at two or three places in the Empire. 

It is now pretty well established that Abelard must have 
been, for a short time at least, a pupil of Rosceline. The study 
of dialectics, as the science of logic was then called, appears 
to have awakened in him the highest enthusiasm. The career 
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of letters was generally entered upon by his contemporaries 
either from ambition or from necessity, but with Abelard, the 
impelling motive was evidently a love of classical antiquity, 
and of intellectual freedom. These were the objects of his 
earliest and constant worship. For many years after he entered 
public life, we look in vain for the slightest evidence that he 
bowed to any divinity but his classic models. With the utmost 
facility, he mastered all the learning within his reach. He 
never appears to have acquired a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and only one considerable fragment of the Grecian phi- 
losophy was accessible to him in the form of a Latin translation. 
This was, indeed, an important work ; it being no less than the 
categories and the interpretation of Aristotle, constituting a 
principal part of the great Organon. For any additional infor- 
mation on the Grecian philosophy, he was obliged to consult a 
poor translation of Porphyry, the Consolations of Boethius, 
and the Latin writers. This was certainly discouraging, when 
the only philosophy then deserving the name, was to be found 
among the Grecian classics. The Latin authors were always 
feeble imitators, and the Christian fathers had produced 
much without digesting anything into a system. As nothing 
was then known of Aristotle but his logic, to be an Aristote- 
lian and a Dialectician, meant precisely the same thing, and 
philosophy itself implied little more than the art of disputation. 
Grammar was directed mainly to the study of a barbarous 
Latin, rhetoric to the artificial use of the most unnatural meta- 
phors, and logic to the surest mode of acquiring a victory in 
verbal disputes. These were the most vaunted studies of the 
greatest scholastics, as the learned men of the public schools 
began now to be called. The four studies of the quadrivium 
were necessary to the ordinary course of learning, but were of 
inferior interest. Philosophy, in its three branches of logic, 
ethics, and physics, but especially the first, engrossed the heart 
of Abelard. The goddess he had chosen was a warrior, not 
indeed in the field, or the tournament, but in the schools. 
Armed with syllogisms, and practised in every dialectic art, 
he left his home in search of masters who could teach him 
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some new intellectual fence, or of adversaries who could ven- 
ture to contend with him. He travelled thus in various pro- 
vinces, wherever he heard that his art was thriving; and from 
his habits, and the place of his birth (Lat. Palatinum), he 
acquired, before he was twenty years of age, the name of the 
Palatine Peripatetic. Not yet had he learned the true end for 
which all knowledge and skill was designed, nor had he tasted 
a pleasure, which comes best unsought in the love and service 
of God. Unlike the ancient peripatetics whom he emulated, 
he had no conviction of a great truth working within him, but 
only his own reputation, to propagate among his fellow-men. 
The most famous dialectician of his day was William de 
Champeaux, called in scholastic phrase the Venerable Doctor. 
He had been a pupil and afterwards the opponent of Rosceline; 
and he was now delivering formal lectures in Paris, on subjects 
connected with philosophy. His method of instruction and 
his eloquence had collected crowds of students from every part 
of the kingdom. All Christendom then yesounded with the 
eloquence of Peter the Hermit, and with the fame of heroic 
exploits in the conquest of Jerusalem. For these, Abelard felt 
no interest. His soul burned to enter on a far different pil- 
grimage. The metropolis of science for Europe had then 
greater attractions for him than the Holy City. The whole of 
Paris was then confined to the island which is now one of its 
smallest sections. There were concentrated the most magnifi- 
cent palaces, the most venerable churches, the most celebrated 
schools, just combining into a university, and the most eminent 
talents of the kingdom. At the lower end of the island, in 
front of the royal palace and gardens, was the great metro- 
politan church of Notre Dame, with its fifteen inferior churches 
bristling like guards around it. In the cathedral schools, 
connected with this church, William de Champeaux discussed 
before his crowds of admiring pupils, some of the most subtle 
and the most useless questions which ever occupied the human 
mind. Among those who pressed around him was Abelard. 
The fame of the young provincial, but little over twenty years 
of age, had preceded him, and the master was evidently proud 
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of his new pupil. A remarkable beauty of person, ease of 
manner, together with a singular aptitude for learning, and a 
marvellous facility of expression, instantly distinguished him. 
He was soon invited to share the hospitality of his instructor, 
and possibly still higher honors awaited him. But, alas! he 
was unfortunate enough one day to discern and expose a fallacy 
in the reasoning of his venerable friend, and from that moment 
all friendship between them ceased forever. The master was 
enraged, and many of the pupils were shocked at what they 
called his impudence. They forgot that truth has stronger 
claims than authority, but they never forgave him; and on that 
day, when Abelard dared to think for himself, and assert his 
intellectual freedom, he made enemies for life. 

Young as he was, he now ventured to establish a school of 
philosophy of his own. ‘To this he was emboldened and almost 
forced, by the acclamations of many who had witnessed his 
repeated success in confounding his late preceptor. The 
power of William, as Archdeacon, extended to the prohibition 
of all public lectures within his jurisdiction, and the young pro- 
fessor was obliged to move thirty miles up the Seine, to Melun, 
where the Court often resided and attracted an influential re- 
tinue. His brilliant success there, induced him, after a few 
months, to venture still nearer Paris. At Corbeil, the same 
pupils could attend his lectures and those of his late master ; 
and the road between Paris and that place, was crowded with 
students contending for their respective favorites. Victory 
was not long in suspense, but the intense excitement and severe 
toil to which he subjected himself, wore down his immature 
frame, and he was ordered by his physicians to seek a tempo- 
rary repose and renewed energy in his native air. In the 
bosom of his paternal home, under a mother’s and a sister's 
care, two years of impatient inactivity were spent, with no con- 
solation but in hearing that all who loved wisdom awaited his 
return, and boasted that he alone knew everything that ‘could 
be known. 

During this absence, William had professedly renounced the 
world, and retired to a cloister. Under the advice of an emi- 
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nent bishop, however, he resolved that men should not entirely 
lose the benefit of his learning, and he now opened, on the left 
bank of the river, a little to the southwest of the Cite, where 
a chapel had long existed over the ashes of an ancient martyr, 
a school, which afterwards grew into the celebrated Abbey of 
St. Victor. Here, while lecturing on Rhetoric with deserved 
reputation, he was surprised by the presence of Abelard once 
more among his pupils. With whatever sincerity Abelard 
sought instruction on the subject announced, the old topics of 
discussion were soon brought forward, and the rival debaters 
were engaged in.fierce conflict. They stood in necessary an- 
tagonism, and could not meet without a collision. William 
belonged to the earliest of the three periods into which the age 
of scholasticism has been divided, when Philosophy was looked 
upon as subordinate, the mere handmaid, to Theology. Abe- 
lard, in spirit and practice, though not in profession, belonged 
to the second, when these sciences were associated on the foot- 
ing of a mutual equality. Neither of them had any conception 
of the separation and complete divorce between these depart- 
ments of knowledge, which was made during the third period. 
Both confessed that reason had nothing better to do than to 
arrange and explain what had been received from the ancient 
Church. To the last Abelard declared, that on theological sub- 
jects he never went beyond Augustine, in the rich profusion of 
whose grand thoughts, his thorough familiarity could find a 
shelter for every form of sentiment. 

Our readers may be curious to know what was the impor- 
tant question on which these champions of Scholasticism were 
contending, and in the discussion of which a discriminating 
writer of that age declares that more time was consumed than 
the Cesars had needed to conquer and govern the world, and 
more treasure was expended than had been possessed by Croesus. 
Until the publication, in 1836, by the French Government, 
under the supervision of M. Cousin, of some hitherto undis- 
covered manuscripts of Abelard, the answer to such a question 
was always extremely difficult. Only a few incidental expres- 
sions, available for this purpose, and culled from treatises on 
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other subjects by various authors, were in the possession of the 
literary world. A number of works, however, expressly on 
this subject, and written by Abelard, probably during this 
early period of his career, have fortunately been recovered. 
They are an admirable specimen, both of the author’s ability, 
and of the style of disputation on philosophical subjects pre- 
valent at that period. 

A passage in Porphyry’s Introduction to Aristotle, intended 
to divert its readers from all inquiry as to the actual existence 
of anything in nature corresponding to general names, had the 
singular fortune to perpetuate what it was designed to prevent. 
It excited, rather than repressed the curiosity of men who had 
a relish for such discussions. Augustine maintained, that as 
our ideas are only copies of objects, whatever we think of must 
have something corresponding to them in the outer world; and 
as we have an idea of man, and of other classes of beings, 
there must be something corresponding to man in general, and 
to every genus and species of things. This philosophical spe- 
culation lay at the basis of many of his profoundest doctrines, 
and was for centuries looked upon as essential to the theologi- 
cal system of the Church. Rosceline, once Abelard’s preceptor, 
had ventured to assail this position, and had maintained that 
general names were mere inventions of the mind, with no 
objective validity, and that only individual things have 
anything to correspond with the names we give them. His 
opponents assert that he was pressed by them to some fatal 
consequences, of this opinion. If, said they, every genus and 
species is a mere word, and there is no reality, except to indi- 
viduals, and if all universal terms are only sounds, flatus vocis, 
then the unity which forms the basis of the Holy Trinity is 
lost ; there is nothing real in it but the three individual per- 
sons, and the trinity is only nominal, and represents merely 
the relation of the persons. Where the subtle doctor denied 
this conclusion, and asserted the reality of the Trinity, since 
it was not a generic or a specific, but a numeric unity, they 
drove him to the conclusion that “if three persons are only 
one substance, and not three individuals per se, as there are 
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three angels or three souls, with a will or power identically the 
same, then the Father and the Spirit must have been incarnate 
with the Son.”” Unable to avoid, therefore, either the rock of 
Tritheism, or the gulf of Sabellianism, he was condemned for 
heresy at Soissons (1092), and compelled, flagellis et metu 
mortis, to recant his opinions. William de Champeaux went 
to the opposite extreme, and maintained that genera, so far 
from being mere names or denominations, were the only realities 
which have an objective existence, and that the individuals into 
which many attempted to resolve genera, exist not in themselves, 
but only through their relation to what is universal. Thus 
each individual man exists, because he participates in the gene- 
ral essence of humanity. The universal exists, therefore, essen- 
tially in every individual, and the genus constitutes the proper 
essence of all concrete objects. Here was the point on which 
Abelard assailed him. If the different individuals of our race 
are only accidentally, but not essentially different, if the whole 
essence of humanity is substantially in each person, then there 
is but one human substance, of which each individual must be 
regarded as only a mode. He was: thus forced to an obvious 
and public modification of his system, in making which he 
degraded himself in the presence of his pupils. The change 
of a single word in his fundamental proposition made him 
assert that the universal essence of humanity was indifferently, 
instead of individually, in each particular person, that is, 
that it existed in each individual in the same way as in others. 
But even this form of expression did not satisfy Abelard. The 
latter was as far from the nominalisin of Rosceline, as from 
the realism of William. In spite of the assertions of Otho of 
Freisingen, John of Salisbury, Dugald Stewart, and others, to 
the contrary, his recently discovered works show plainly that 
his system is easily distinguishable from Nominalism, and de- 
serves the distinct name of Conceptualism, which has since 
been given it. He contended that the ideas or conceptions 
formed by the understanding and expressed in general terms, 
have a real validity and a foundation in the actual relations of 
things. They may not be, indeed, positive existences composing 
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a peculiar intellectual system in some transcendent sphere dif- 
ferent from the phenomenal world about us, but neither are 
they mere words, empty breath. The human mind which en- 
tertains them, cannot busy itself with mere nullities, but it here 
finds a reality in the resemblances of objects, quite distinct 
from the forms of individual things themselves. This medium 
course satisfied many of Abelard’s pupils and friends, but eccle- 
siastical authority had taken its ground against him already, 
and those who recollected Rosceline’s history might easily have 
predicted the general tenor of his future fortunes. He triumphs 
over his opponent, and more than once compels the master to 
descend with shame from the lecturer’s chair, but his work will 
be very different when he is arraigned before a court governed 
by authority, and not by reason. The line in which he had now 
begun his career seemed, indeed, but slightly divergent from 
that of prescription, but he was too clear and consistent a rea- 
soner not to follow it till the distance would become perilous. 
Even then, some were surveying the conflict who were keen 
enough to remark this, and malignant enough to make use of it. 

So great was the general demand that Abelard should now 
open a distinct school, that a much more reluctant person would 
have found it difficult to refuse. But as no one could teach in 
the metropolitan schools without permission from the master, 
who had been appointed by William, he had little reason to 
anticipate an opportunity to open such a school in Paris. To 
the surprise of all, however, this creature of William suddenly 
abandoned the chair of philosophy to Abelard, and enrolled 
himself among the pupils. But scarcely had Abelard com- 
menced his lectures, before the master was removed through 
William’s influence, and he was compelled once more to retire 
to Melun. The ground of William’s opposition was now, how- 
ever, too apparent, and he could not long be kept from the 
city. On the left bank of the Seine, under the very walls of 
the capital, was an eminence dignified with the name of a 
mountain, and called after St. Genevieve, the patron saint of 
Paris. Here a church had been built by Clovis, to which an 
abbey had subsequently been added, and the whole had been 
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dedicated to the saint whose ashes were beneath it. A number 
of schools had been established there, composed principally of 
students who could not gain admission into the crowded schools 
of the city, and who desired instruction less fettered by autho- 
rity. Here Abelard was allowed to enter, and soon collected 
around himself not only the pupils of the convent, but of the 
cathedral schools of Paris. William’s successor and William 
himself were speedily deserted, and Abelard was, in fact, the 
master of the metropolitan schools. 

In the midst of this brilliant success Abelard was again 
summoned to Brittany to take leave of his mother, who was 
about to follow the example of her husband in assuming the 
monastic habit. For many years, near the close of the first 
millennium of the Christian Era, the idea prevailed that the 
world was about to come to an end, and multitudes were seized 
with fear. As if to increase such apprehensions and to aggra- 
vate men’s miseries, famine and pestilence were let loose upon 
society, and drove vast numbers on pilgrimage and to convents. 
Kings and nobles took refuge in the Church, and monastic es- 
tablishments were crowded with penitents and enriched with 
presents. Abelard’s parents were therefore by no means sin- 
gular, when they renounced their wealth and sought repose in 
seclusion from the ‘world. 

On his return, Abelard found that his opponent had been 
made a bishop and had retired from the scene. The excite- 
ment of a contest was gone. The seriousness of his late visit, 
his advancing life, and even ambition, still the controlling 
principle of his heart, may have prompted the desire to be- 
come acquainted with theology. Anselm, a canon and a dean 
in the Cathedral of Laon, and the author of a work on the 
Scriptures, then extensively used and now extant to witness how 
barren and frigid such a work may be made, was then the most 
celebrated instructor in divinity. To this man, accordingly, 
Abelard repaired only to discover that his celebrity was due 
not to his talents but to a skill derived from a long practice. 
“Whoever approached him in doubt,” says his new pupil, “left 
him in still greater uncertainty. Before an audience of mere 
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listeners he was admirable, but he shrank to nothing before an 
inquirer after truth. His fluency in words was astonishing, 
but his thoughts were contemptible and without scope. In 
striving to kindle a flame, he filled the house with smoke but 
gave forth no light. Surveyed at a distance he seemed a tree 
full of foliage, but when approached he was found entirely 
fruitless. I came to him for fruit, but found him like the fig- 
tree the Lord had cursed, or like the oak to which Lucan com- 
pares Pompey : 


Stat magni nominis umbra 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro.” 


We may certainly find a better reason than vanity to prompt 
a man like Abelard, now thirty-three years of age, and with a 
taste formed under a diligent study of classical antiquity, to 
remain but a short time in idleness beneath such a shade. His 
frequent absence from the lectures was soon remarked by his 
fellow-pupils, and one of these endeavored to draw from him 
his opinion of the scriptural studies in which they were en- 
gaged. He replied that the reading of the divine word was 
certainly most important to one seeking the salvation of his 
soul, but that he was surprised any ordinary man of letters 
without a master, but with the aid of a few glosses, should be 
perplexed in the understanding of it. Being himself chal- 
lenged to the trial of his powers, he consented to lecture the 
next day on an obscure portion of the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
Presumptuous as this may seem to us, and above all as it must 
have seemed to those staunch disciples of a church which has 
always unduly magnified the mysteriousness of the Scriptures, 
it was not altogether a playful act in Abelard. It was in en- 
tire consistency with the great thought of his life, already un- 
consciously developed, and now to be transferred from the 
sphere of philosophy to that of theology. That thought was 
a free inquiry into truth in the exercise of an independent rea- 
son. He had no idea that this would ever lead him aside 
from the established doctrines of the Church, and least of all 
from the principles of the word of God. 
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We see that Abelard has boldly taken his position that God 
has spoken in the Scriptures, so as to be understood by the 
human spirit with no other aids than in the explanation of anti- 
quities and history. Such a position may not have been delibe- 
rately and consciously taken, with all its consequences before 
his mind, but it was rather the spontaneous result of a latent 
principle of his nature. His audience at first laughed at, next 
listened to, and went away admiring and transcribing his lec- 
tures on the Scriptures. In a few days, the whole population 
of the city were enthusiastic in their attendance and their 
praise. A few only of Anselm’s pupils sympathized with the 
indignation of their instructor, that a rash young man, whose 
whole strength had been devoted to philosophy, should now be 
able to throw into the shade the accumulated learning of nearly 
forty years. On the pretence that error might be sent forth, 
and imputed to himself as the true head of the school, Anselm 
exercised his right of jurisdiction in Laon, and prohibited the 
work of exposition which Abelard had commenced. This, 
however, only drove him back to Paris, where his reputation 
had preceded him, and where his friends freely opened for him 
the schools of the city. Here, in the quiet possession of his 
school for several years, he completed his Exposition of Eze- 
kiel; and, in the opinion of his pupils, showed himself as per- 
fect a divine as he had before been a philosopher. His lectures 
were attended by all the nobility, learning, and even beauty of 
the city. In thesecond or third year, the number of his pupils 
is estimated by M. Guizot at not less than five thousand, who 
thronged to Paris from every country in Europe. The same 
author adds, that ‘in his school were trained one pope (Celes- 
tine IT), nineteen cardinals, more than fifty bishops and arch- 
bishops, and a much larger number of those with whom popes, 
cardinals, and bishops, had to contend, such as Arnold of 
Brescia.” Indeed, Abelard may now be regarded as in the 
height of his fame, with a reputation superior to that of any 
living man. For centuries none had dared to speak like him 
on such themes. Theology had long been a collection of sen- 
tences containing sublime thoughts from earlier writings, but 
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cramped into awkward and unnatural forms. Hence discourses, 
that now seem by no means extraordinary, produced electric 
effects from the lips of Abelard in a reviving age. The speaker 
is said, by De Remusat, to have possessed ‘a large forehead, 
a vivid and fiery look, a noble bearing, and a beauty which still 
preserved the brilliancy of youth, while assuming the more 
marked traits and the deeper hues of mature manhood. His 
grave and elegant dress, the severe luxury of his person, the 
simple grace of his manners, by turns affable and haughty, his 
attitudes, imposing, gracious, and not without that indolent 
negligence which confident success and the habitual exercise of 
power is apt to assume, the respect of his followers, arrogant 
to all but him, and the eager curiosity of the multitude gazing 
at him as he passed, all announced a master, the most powerful 
in the schools, the most renowned in the world, and the most 
admired in the metropolis.” Even envy seemed for a time 
awed into silence, and this was the only period of his life in, 
which he had no active opposition. Had he then died, he would 
have left a brilliant reputation, but he would have departed 
with a soul intoxicated by earthly adulation, unsubdued to the 
will of Heaven, and unrefined from the dross of the earthly 
passions. 

We are indebted to M. Cousin’s recent editorial researches, 
for a singular work composed by Abelard, probably near this 
time, which throws some light on the style and spirit of his 
theological lectures. It is entitled, Sic e¢ Non (Yes and No), 
and is composed on the plan of bringing together everything 
which can be drawn from the Scriptures and the Fathers, for 
» and against each important point in theology ; and so arranging 
the affirmative and the negative arguments against one another, 
that each question will seem to be answered both Yes and No. 
Simple as such a compilation of conflicting authorities may 
seem, the design and the execution, respectively, display much 
skill and judgment. The object is to hold back the mind from 
a precipitate decision, to impose upon it a salutary suspense, 
and prepare it for a more stable and enlightened conclusion. 
A vast range of subjects is passed over; immense reading must 
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have been required for the collection of the citations, and the 
highest skill is shown in the choice of authorities. The con- 
clusion of the compiler, on each question, is not indicated ; 
opposite opinions alone are given; the authority of the Fathers 
is questioned, in the Preface, with almost a Protestant freedom, 
and the reader is informed that doubt alone can lead us to in- 
quire, and inquiry alone can bring us to the possession of 
truth. He commends the example of Jesus when twelve years 
old, questioning the Jewish doctors, and insists that “ precisely 
because the Scriptures are inspired, we should the more strenu- 
ously strive to penetrate their meaning.” No wonder that 
such a man should have been regarded with suspicion, in a pe- 
dantic age, by all devoted churchmen; and that such a book 
should have been jealously kept back, by the Benedictine 
monks, as dangerous to the public faith, Men who asserted 
that we must believe, without hesitation, all that the Church 
teaches, would, of course, regard as pernicious, one who ar- 
rayed authorities in this manner against each other, and 
pointed to doubt as the only sure road to truth. Henceforth, 
therefore, their business was to “lie in wait for him, and seek 
to catch something out of his mouth, that they might accuse 


him.” 

It must be confessed that Abelard was very vulnerable, 
though not on the side against which his enemies were prepar- 
ing to assail him. Pride and luxury were his sins, and these 
were preparing him for a fall. Such men, however, cared no- 
thing for immoralities in an ecclesiastic, if he were only a good 
churchman. For a time they can afford to leave him to battle 
with the troubles his sins bring upon him. Paris was never 
famed for its morality, and certainly it was not so in the reign 
of Louis the Fat. The immense concourse of students which 
now overflowed the bounds of the Cité, and had formed on the 
left bank of the river a little city of learning, to this day called 
le pays Latin, contributed nothing to the sobriety of the citi- 
zens. ‘They are described by contemporary chroniclers as 
vicious and depraved beyond all control. The five years Abe- 
lard now spent in such an atmosphere were enough to corrupt 
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a nature much better fortified than his. He repels, indeed, the 
playful reproach of one of his correspondents, that he had been 
familiar with the frail beauties of the city, and avers that he 
had always an aversion to them, and had lived most continently. 
He had probably before this become one of the regular canons 
of the cathedral church ; and the idea of a union, such as society 
would call honorable, with any woman, however distinguished, 
was forbidden by the recently established law of the Church. 
The license of the age had no difficulty in allowing him a mis- 
tress, but could tolerate nothing holier. Unfortunately Abe- 
lard seems to have had no loftier emotion, when he first cast 
his eyes upon Heloise, than to find a fit object for his baser 
passions. How else are we to interpret his own account, that, 
“having well considered all those things which act as entice- 
ments to a lover, I deemed her the fittest to be connected with 
me in the amatory bond;’ and he then details, in the most 
business-like way, the arts he used to effect her ruin, and the 
reasons for his success. He relaxed all the restraints he had 
previously imposed upon his desires, and he owns that he now 
sunk into the deepest pollution of guilt. With all his philo- 
sophy, he had never learned wisdom. We pity him; but pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
He must come down, or fall forever. Gladly would we see 
him saved by gentler means; but to purify this richly adorned 
vessel of mercy, Infinite Wisdom saw fit to give it over to a 
fiery furnace seven times heated. Much as we feel justified in 
reproaching a Church which wars against nature, and therefore 
perverts it to crime, and which denounces some of the heart’s 
purest affections, and connives at the basest passions, we can- 
not take part with one who so deliberately enters upon a course 
of crime. We fully believe that Abelard soon learned to love 
Heloise, but we can see nothing in his first advances but such 
love as the wolf has to the lamb. 

Abelard confesses that he was then fairly maddened by the 
flatteries he daily received; but if he had really been all that 
he fancied himself, the noblest of living men, he would have 
only deserved the love of Heloise, the noblest of women. We 
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know that she was the niece of Fulbert, one of his fellow-canons 
at Paris, but no researches have been able to discover who were 
her parents. Common rumor has made her the natural daughter 
of a priest, and asserts that on her mother’s side the blocd of 
the Montmorencis flowed in her veins. She was certainly noble 
in the highest sense. Abelard was adorned with the most emi- 
nent graces of person and of intellect; but she possessed one 
important quality besides, of which he seemed deficient,—a ten- 
der and utterly unselfish heart. Abelard modestly tells us that 
she was by no means of the lowest order of beauty; and her 
description, in the only extant account we have of her person, 
in the “Roman de la Rose,” corroborates the inference we 
derive from the passionate love of Abelard, that she must have 
possessed, if not a perfect symmetry of feature, the highest 
fascination of expression. Her complexion was that of a bru- 
nette, her eyes were clear, round, and full of passion, her brow 
was smooth and uncommonly expanded, her mouth was large, 
firm, and voluptuous, and her whole person was remarkably 
tall and well-proportioned. She was turned of eighteen, and 
already celebrated throughout the kingdom for her talents and 
acquirements in learning. In the neighboring convent of 
Argenteuil she had been early educated with all the care which 
wealth lavished by ‘affection could bestow. In an age when 
woman was regarded only as a toy with which knights might 
dally, and to which a kind of mock homage should be rendered, 
she had been instructed in, and had eagerly and thoroughly 
mastered, all the learning which only a few men of that age 
could acquire. Abelard himself knew only one of the ancient 
languages; but at a subsequent period in life, at least, she 
could read with facility the original language not only of Tully, 
but of Dante, of Plato, and of David. Peter of Clugni, when 
writing to her many years later, thus alludes to her early life : 
“Tn those days I heard that there was a woman, who, though 
not released from worldly ties, applied herself most diligently 
to letters, and to the study of secular wisdom, so that neither 
the pleasures nor the amusements of life could draw her from 
this profitable cultivation of the liberal arts. At a time when 
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almost all the world were lost in shameful indolence, and wis- 
dom could hardly find where to rest her foot, not among the 
female sex alone, who had utterly renounced her, but even 
among masculine spirits, you, by your exalted studies, had not 
only left all women far behind you, but had excelled, too, nearly 
all the men.” Nor should we fail to notice in her praise that 
her heart was as glowing as her intellect was bright. In her 
appears to have been maintained, whether by accident or by 
education, a beautiful equipoise -between her intellectual and 
moral nature. The convent where she had been partially edu- 
cated had no exalted reputation for its religious spirit, and we 
find no decided traces of an evangelical piety in her early cha- 
racter. The religion of the day was almost exclusively churchly, 
and had very little to affect such a heart as hers. The little 
she possessed was probably the mere spontaneous growth of 
natural sensibility. She was much more familiar with the 
ancient classics and the great minds of heathen antiquity than 
with the Gospels or with Christ. Marriage, she had been 
taught, was only venial; and in the spirit with which she had 
studied antiquity, she was more charmed with the “ philosophic 
Aspasia’s exalted friendship in love” than with such an unna- 
tural degradation. 

This was the admirable prize on which Abelard now delibe- 
rately fixed his eyes with the view of making it his own. She 
had taken up her residence in the city with her uncle, near the 
cathedral, and near the place where he was lecturing. He 
was the idol of the multitude, and all Paris rung with her 
praises. In spite of his reputation for morality, he was ex- 
pected of course to bestow his favors on some of the numerous 
admirers who watched for his smile. It is a sad picture of the 
times, even if we abate much as the exaggeration of vanity, 
when he says, ‘So great was my fame and so pre-eminent the 
graces of my youth and person, that what woman soever I 
might have chosen to honor with my love, I had no repulse to 
apprehend ;” and when Heloise afterwards says, “‘ What wife 
or maiden did not dream of him when absent, or burn for him 
when present? What queen or noble lady did not envy me 
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my delights?” No one was surprised when Heloise became 
the object of his attentions. Her popularity as well as her 
person pleased him, and her love of science suggested the 
means of access to her. Our blood boils as we read his own 
account’ of the steps by which he accomplished his purpose. 
Fulbert’s house would be so convenient to him, a residence 
there would save him the trouble and expense of an establish- 
ment, and a union of their interests would be mutually profitable. 
Delicate hints were given through friends that Abelard would 
not grudge some attention to the studies of the niece. These ap- 
peals to Fulbert’s two ruling passions, his love of money and his 
affection for his ward, were sufficient to make him more eager 
than Abelard for the association. The treacherous spoiler was 
not only admitted to his house, but Heloise was committed ab- 
solutely to his care. He was allowed access to her, whatever 
hour of the day or night his leisure would permit his attend- 
ance on her lessons, and he was directed to use forcible com- 
pulsion if he found her negligent. The subjects on whieh he 
was to instruct her, we presume, were philosophy and music, 
since in these alone he was her superior, but these were soon 
forgotten. Abelard thought he was making an easy conquest 
of an unsuspecting maiden, who could have no power to divert 
him from his path,‘ but he soon found himself conquered, and 
the whole tenor of his life changed. With her his arts were 
completely successful. Never was the heart of a woman more 
completely surrendered to its lord than was hers to him. She 
reserved no will of her own to gratify, for all her soul was ab- 
sorbed in him. In return she asks nothing. She does not 
closely scrutinize the purity of the love she receives; and as 
she never questioned it, she soon obtains full possession of his 
heart. Cold as that heart may have been at first, she imme- 
diately fills it with an intense flame. We almost suspect, with 
De Remusat, that the choice he supposed he had made from 
deliberate villany, was rather the spontaneous instinct of affec- 
tion, for we know that reflective minds often confound what 
springs from nature with the results of their reasonings. But 
now he is taken in his own snare. His recent coolness of judg- 
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ment only gives double piquancy to his present enjoyment. He 
loses all self-command, all power of reflection, all capability of 
mental application. The books were opened before them, but 
it was not of philosophy they talked. The school was visited 
and its routine passed through, but its duties became insup- 
portably irksome. Nightly vigils and daily tasks were too 
much for his strength. His lectures became tedious repetition 
and stale common-places. His students lamented his abstrac- 
tions or rather disturbances of mind, and threatened to leave 
him. The only brilliant things he sent forth were madrigals 
and songs, which bore the name of Heloise to the remotest 
parts of France and even Europe. Such publicity accorded 
with the taste of the age, even when the writers were ecclesias- 
tics, and it is said that some of Abelard’s songs were current 
in obscure parts of Brittany until a very recent period. One 
thing was evident, and that was, that Abelard had found an- 
other muse than the philosophic. Fulbert himself, though long 
incredulous from his affection to his niece and the well-known 
purity of her lover’s former life, was at last compelled to be- 
lieve in their criminality, and they were separated. Unable 
to conceal her shame, she escapes, with Abelard’s assistance, 
to Brittany, where, in the house of his sister, she gives birth 
to Astrolabe. 

In spite of the contempt with which our philosopher had re- 
garded this affair in its commencement, he now began to find it 
assuming a serious aspect. He had, indeed, not much censure 
to apprehend from the world or even from the church of his 
time. But he was evidently in great fear for his life, on account 
of the just indignation of the uncle, whom he had so much de- 
spised. On the discovery of her flight and then of her shame, 
the rage of Fulbert knew no bounds, and though he was inca- 
pable of anything very exalted, he could form a rallying point 
for Abelard’s enemies, and could strike a blow in secret, from 
which no escape was possible. Heloise knew him, and she 
trembled for her lover’s safety. Abelard visited him, implored 
his pardon, reminded him how many of the greatest men had 
fallen for a similar cause, and finally offered to repair the 
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wrong by marriage, provided it were kept secret, so as not to 
injure his position in the Church. To this he gave his consent, 
which he ratified by a friendly kiss of peace, and Abelard re- 
paired to Brittany, to bring back Heloise and make her his 
wife. 

Little did he anticipate the heroic opposition which he was 
to meet in her. She saw in a moment that her uncle’s ven- 
geance would not be assuaged by such a step, and she resolved 
never to stand in the way of his advancement. With a self- 
abnegation which would endure anything for the object of her 
love, she refused the offered boon, not as Pope basely imagines, 
because she “cursed all laws but those which love had made,” 
but because she infinitely preferred his interests to her own 
happiness. She gloried in sacrificing herself, if only to con- 
vince him of her boundless love. Finally, when she had ex- 
hausted all her arguments, and saw that she could prevail 
nothing against his plighted resolution, she yielded with bitter 
weeping, and praying that the sorrow in store for them might 
not exceed their love. With a full consciousness that such an 
act was all that remained to secure their ruin, she leaves her 
child in Brittany, and accompanies Abelard to Paris, where 
their marriage was secretly performed, under a pledge from all 
parties, that it should not be divulged. For a while they met 
only in secret, and when the whole city, treacherously informed 
by Fulbert and his friends, congratulated them on their nup- 
tials, Heloise denied them in the most solemn manner. Pro- 
voked by this, Fulbert reproached and harshly treated her, 
when Abelard once more removed her to Argenteuil, the con- 
vent where she had received her early education. There she 
assumed the full monastic dress, with the single exception of 
the veil, and received the visits of her husband only in secret. 
Abelard himself seemed all at once to have laid aside his in- 
activity. He resumed his studies with fresh zeal; he réopened 
his lectures with unprecedented brilliancy, and his numerous 
friends began to triumph in his victory over his passion. 

It was not strange that Fulbert regarded all this with suspi- 
cion. Only one step remained for her to become a nun, and 
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Abelard could easily rid himself of all secret matrimonial bonds. 
Already the public seemed to have become satisfied that their 
marriage was only an invention of the mortified uncle. We 
are by no means sure that this suspicion was without founda- 
tion. Abelard more than once confesses that Heloise’s argu- 
ments against marriage had partially convinced him, and that 
some treachery to Fulbert was intended when the promise of 
marriage was made. We are not surprised, therefore, that the 
enraged canon should have listened to the suggestion of a 
scheme by which his adversary might be rendered incapable of 
promotion in the Church, and an object of perpetual reproach. 
How far he was assisted by Abelard’s numerous enemies has 
never been discovered, but the blow soon after inflicted was 
terrible. Through the treachery of a servant, Abelard was 
surprised by hired assassins in his own house, and was com- 
pelled to endure the shameful mutilation which an Origen, in a 
fit of spiritual enthusiasm, had inflicted on himself. 

If the universal sympathy of the citizens could have soothed 
him, he had enough to satisfy his largest desire. But the voci- 
ferous curiosity and pity of the multitude, crowding around his 
dwelling, annoyed him most of all. His proud spirit could 
endure pain, but not humiliation. Nor was it much relief to 
hear of the speedy vengeance which reached the authors of the 
outrage. His treacherous servant and the only accomplice 
whom the utmost vigilance could arrest, were punished by the 
law of retaliation, and the loss of their eyes; and the unhappy 
Fulbert, whose provocation all seemed to forget, was deprived 
of his benefice, his property was confiscated, and he himself 
was compelled to shrink into the deepest obscurity. The hum- 
bled philosopher was in no mood for consolation of this kind. 
He now began to recognize the just discipline of a righteous 
God. He owns that he had given sufficient provocation to his 
enemies. But it is shame and disappointment which, more 
than all, makes him long to fly his fellow-men. He sees no 
path of honorable activity in which he can employ himself. 
To be everywhere pointed at, and spoken of as a monstrous 
spectacle, and by the “killing letter of the Divine law,” to be 
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shut out from even the congregation of the Lord (Levit. 22: 24, 
Deut. 23: 1), seemed to him insupportable. 

His determination was soon formed. The monastic walls 
would hide him from the world, and there he would find a 
refuge for his wounded spirit. It must be confessed that the 
cloister is well adapted to meet feelings like those which he 
then possessed. Thousands who have no conception of, or 
heart for, the duties of active beneficence, imagine they can 
there escape from the world’s annoyances, and enjoy a life of 
dreamy devotion. When disappointment sours their minds, 
and their plans of life are broken up, it sometimes becomes 
pleasant to think of retiring to some retreat, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary may find rest. Nearly 
every one has known such pensive moments. Forgetting that 
Christianity aims to send us among our fellow-men, and away 
from them only that we may return with renewed strength, we 
imagine some life of solitude of superior perfection, and of 
more uninterrupted intercourse with God. Such was the un- 
healthy spirit which peopled the deserts and mountains with 
eremites in ancient times, and the convents with monks and 
nuns in later ages, there to learn that devotional indolence in 
a cell was far more unfavorable to piety than benevolent ac- 
tivity in a busy World. Abelard, however, confesses that he 
sought the convent only to escape from his fellow-men. 

But why did he require the same in Heloise? He does not 
conceal the fact that she took the veil with reluctance, and 
solely by his command. She was still not twenty, in the bloom 
of youth, and with tastes utterly repugnant to the monastic 
life. He has been severely censured for this, and perhaps un- 
justly. He might, indeed, have trusted her constancy to him, 
if that had seemed a matter of importance to one retiring from 
the world. She was willing to spend her days in voluntary 
seclusion, and no vows could bind more perfectly than a love 
like hers. ‘A single word from him,” she declares, ‘‘ would 
have constrained her to follow or even to precede him, had she 
seen him hastening to perdition.” But his calmer judgment 
doubtless assured him of the propriety of this step. It would 
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give the seal of the Church to her course. It would cut off 
unfounded expectations on the part of the world. It would 
provide her a permanent home, and release them from all 
plighted obligations to each other. That he should have re- 
quired her to take the step before him, seems once to have 
awakened a painful feeling in her breast, but surely an honor- 
able motive may have made him wish to consummate the whole 
before he should have renounced all intercourse with her and 
with public affairs. 

Whatever may have been his reason, she obeyed without a 
murmur. Abelard was the only remaining object on earth, 
or perhaps in the universe, she prized, and at his command 
she surrenders even him. Among the crowds who flocked from 
the city to Argenteuil to witness the sacrifice, many remon- 
strated against it, and pressed around her to prevent her ap- 
proach, even when the veil had been blessed, and laid upon the 
altar. With a countenance suffused with tears, not for her 
own but for another’s fate, she moved through their opening 
ranks, repeating the words of her favorite Lucan: 


O maxime conjux, 
O thalamis indigne meis, hoc juris habebat 
In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi 
Si miserum factura fui? nune accipe poenas, 
Sed quas sponte luam. 


“Greatest of men! too’ good to be my spouse! why has 
fickle fortune such sway over thee? Since I could bring thee 
only ruin, why presumed I ever to wed thee? Well art thou 
now avenged! Yet cheerfully I expiate my fault.” Alas! the 
dagger of Pompey’s wife, as she first uttered these words, was 
hardly more fatal than the act of Heloise, as she ascended the 
altar, pronounced the irrevocable vows, and covered herself with 
the monastic veil. What could she expect in that cold convent’s 
cell? Others sought such a retreat for relief against a broken 
heart ; she goes there to find one. Others went there, as they 
believed, in obedience to the call of heaven, and they expected 
a smile of Divine approbation; she looked for no reward from 
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a God for whose sake she knew she had done nothing. Not 
as a free, self-consecrated offering, but only as a victim she 
came. It was to Abelard, not to God, she yielded obedience. 
In the tedious round of ceremonies through which she was to 
pass each hour of each day and night for long weary years, 
she has no religious aspirations to sustain her, no ascetic views 
to be gratified. She cannot then look up; and she has no taste 
for what is around her. The convent to which she is condemned 
has no enviable reputation; and she probably had no one to 
direct her thoughts to Him who would freely forgive much, 
that she might love much. There she remains for long years 
in what must have seemed to her vigorous intellect and ardent 
imagination, a dreary and deadly tomb, in the plenitude of her 
rich, natural, and educational endowments, and with a heart 
bounding with life and passion, to waste the matin lamp, assume 
devout attitudes, march in solemn processions, drop her beads, 
and watch the nod of her superiors. One kind of employment 
is open to her, and to this, when her feelings are somewhat 
softened by time, she devotes herself with intense predilection. 
This is the study of classical literature. Gradually, too, she 
gropes her way to a knowledge of the true salvation, for the 
profound sincerity of her nature could not satisfy itself with a 
mere external righteousness. When we meet with her again, 
in spite of the passion which agitates her, we shall find her by 
degrees calming her spirit on the firm basis of evangelical 
truth. It is hard to censure one so lovely, so disinterested. 
She sinned indeed; but who can cast a stone at her, recollect- 
ing her youthful inexperience, her utter want of religious cul- 
ture and guardianship, the powerful fascination under which 
she came, the strong impulses of her own ardent nature, and 
the corrupt examples which prevailed immediately around her? 

A few days only elapsed before he on whom these sorrowing 
thoughts were fixed, retired also from the world, and became a 
Benedictine monk in the convent of St. Denis, two leagues 
north of Paris. This was one of the richest monasteries in 
France. Its royal founder, in the seventh century, and his 
successors, had lavished upon it such enormous treasures as 
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they hoped might purchase heaven. Some of its wealth, and 
especially its roof of silver, had been applied to more useful 
purposes, and once it had been reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Recently it had been restored to nearly its former splendor. 
Here the kings of France, for several dynasties, had been 
buried; but its most precious treasure was the tomb of the 
nation’s patron saint. Its literary wealth, however, exceeded 
even its outward splendor, and a learned leisure within its 
walls was a privilege coveted by many, but obtained by few. 
Abelard was received with open arms; and here, for the mo- 
ment, he hoped the world would forget him. Religion had as 
little to do with his choice as with Heloise’s. Thoughts of 
vengeance for a while occupied him in spite of his acknowledg- 
ment that he had justly provoked his enemies, but soon his 
spirits assume a sadder, if not a more devotional turn. It was 
long, however, before he thoroughly humbled himself, and re- 
ceived with meekness the chastisement of the Lord. But the 
work of subduing him had now been commenced, and was never 
to cease until his soul should become as a weaned child. 
Every cherished purpose of his selfish heart was to be crossed 
and thwarted, until no alternative should remain to him but a 
life of faith. 

We are compelled to defer the remainder of our Article to 
a succeeding Number of the Review. 


- 
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ARTICLE II. 


A Year among the Jesuits. By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
CRETINEAU-JOLY: Histoire des Jesuites. 
F. Bartoui: Vita di Ignacio. 


“ To glorify God and to enjoy Him forever” is the substance 
of all Christian statements of the end for which man was cre- 
ated. Man is to aim at future happiness in the full enjoying 
of God, as this end. As the way to this end, he is to glorify 
God here. And God is to be glorified by whatsoever in life 
and action makes up the sum of Christian virtue or holiness. 
On this point there is no dispute. Fathers and schoolmen 
and Reformers—Protestant and Romanist—Jesuit and Jan- 
senist—all comprise, under varying forms of statement, the 
essentials of this proposition. 

But when we come to ask How that holiness is to be culti- 
vated, by which we must glorify God, the divergence of opinion 
begins. And the settlement of it involves no less than the 
whole question at issue, not simply between Romanism and 
Protestantism, but between different portions of the Protestant 
and of the Romanist body. 

Particularly—for our present purpose—is to be noticed that 
great question, running through so many centuries, of the out- 
ward condition in which God may best be glorified. Whether 
in the ‘ world’ or in the cloister, in the religious discharge of 
the social duties as they naturally arise, or in fleeing from those 
duties and relations as incompatible with the highest perfection, 
and devoting the whole life to the practice of religious obser- 
vances. 

The early Christian ascetic found family and work such 
hindrances to devotion, that he must renounce them for his 
soul’s good. Interpreting Christ’s command grossly, he would 
FORSAKE father and mother, house and lands, for the kingdom 
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of heaven’s sake. Temptation met him at every step in society. 
He would flee to the desert, where it could not follow, as if he 
could leave sense, and memory, and imagination behind him. 
It was in search for holiness that St. Jerome betook himself 
to the wilderness, St. Anthony to his cave, and St. Simeon to 
his pillar. The employments of everyday life would not do 
for saints; more carnal persons might plant, and build, and 
marry. For such as aimed at a higher Christian perfection, 
fasting, vigils, and prayer, sufficed as the exclusive occupation 
of life. 

The cenobite institution came in place of the solitary, but 
with the same end still in view. Instead of fleeing to caves 
and scattered oases in the desert, the principle of sympathy 
and the need of government brought the aspirants for perfec- 
tion into convents. They might fast and flagellate in the cell ; 
but they must chant and pray in common. They must cultivate 
holiness, not henceforth at their own discretion, but under the 
guidance of a stringent rule. The whole discipline of the monk 
looked simply inward, and was designed to terminate on him- 
self. The conquest of the passions; the eradication of self- 
will; had no reference to an increased efficiency in the service 
of mankind. It was not as a means to outward activity that 
self-conquest was struggled for by the disciple of St. Basil or 
St. Benedict. He was vowed to live and die in the cloister ; 
and the prayers and vigils, the mortifications and penances, 
answered all their end, if they made him a better monk; if they 
made him more dead to the world, more sublimely indifferent 
to everything outside the wall of his cloister. 

Even that modification of monachism, under the Benedictine 
rule, by which agricultural labor came to make a part of the 
monastic life, though attended with great advantages to society, 
was not the fruit of any change in the principle of monachism. 
It only lengthened the abbey wall to inclose a farm, instead of 
inclosing a courtyard. Monachism was not—in the intention 
of St. Benedict—a discipline by which men were trained for 
outward activity; not a school in which they were taught pro- 
fessional or even practical knowledge—agriculture for instance— 
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with a view to their becoming the teachers and helpers of others. 
It was all to turn inward. The farming as much as the pray- 
ing looked only to the welfare of the brethren of the convent.* 

And this was a vita angelica. This course of monotonous 
chanting and prayer; of regulated fasting and physicking ; 
of merely selfish and narrow-minded working, was, compared 
with the ordinary pursuits and relations of social life, as God 
has ordained them, a life of angels. The confident assurance 
was, that this was the road to holiness, and the rewards of 
holiness. ‘‘ Bonum est,” said St. Bernard beautifully, if the 
fruit had only corresponded to the promise, “‘Bonum est nos 
hic esse quia homo vivit purius, cadit rarius, surgit velocius, 
incedit cautius, quiescit securius, moritur felicius, purgatur 
citius, preemiatur copiosius.”” A sentiment which the admirers 
of Wordsworth will remember as well rendered in one of his 
ecclesiastical sonnets : 


Here man more purely lives; less oft doth fall; 
More quickly rises; walks with greater heed ; 
More safely rests ; dies happier ; is freed 

Earlier from cleansing fires; and gains withal, 

A brighter crown. On yon Cistercian wall, 
That confident assurance may be read, 

And to like shelter from the world, have fled 
Increasing multitudes. The potent call 

Shall cheat, full oft, no doubt, the heart’s desires. 


The cheat was twofold. First, in teaching that God could 
not be served acceptably by men involved in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life. Second, in promising assured acceptance to 
those who would forsake them for the devotion of the cloister. 

The motto usually prefixed to Thomas A’Kempis, expressed 
the whole of it: 


* It is admitted that Benedictine monachism became gradually more and 
more outwardly active, and led to arrangements for elementary, medical, 
and theological instruction. But this was no part of the plan of monachism. 
The monk could not be, except under special Papal authority, a teacher, 
missionary, or physician, without the abbey. His vow bound him to live 
and die in the cloister. 

VOL. VI.—36 
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O! where is peace, for thou its paths hast trod? 
In poverty, retirement, and with God. 


No peace in the world—certain peace in the convent; a 
mischievous divorce of two things, contemplation and action, 
business and prayer, which God has willed should be joined 
together. Giving one all to the monks, and the other exclu- 
sively to the people; the business of the monks was devotion, 
the religion of the people was work. 

Yet the fathers and fosterers of monachism were aware 
that this dissociation was false to man’s obligations and inte- 
rests. ‘Our Lord,” said St. Augustine,* ‘* commends Mary, 
who sat at his feet, more than Martha, who was careful about 
many things; but he condemned neither. The excellence of 
the one was, that she occupied herself in providing food for the 
Lord; the excellence of the other was, that she was occupied 
in receiving food from the Lord.” “ Intenta erat Martha quo- 
modo pasceret Dominum. Intenta Maria quomodo pasceretur 
a Domino.” Each is well employed either way. Neither should 
complain of or disparage the other. Neither is complete with- 
out the other. Mary the type of the contemplative life, and 
Martha the type of the active life, are sisters, not enemies, and 
are to be associated for the most perfect and efficient service of 
the Lord. . 

It was not, however, till the sixteenth century, and side by 
side with the Reformation, that a society grew up in the Romish 
Church, which undertook to reconcile perfectly spiritual culture 
and outward activity—the religious and the practical in Chris- 
tianity—to blend Martha and Mary into one most efficient 
unity, for the service of the Church, in the day of her extremest 


* De verb. Dom. Serm. xxvi, xxviii. Martha Dominum pascere dispo- 
nens et preparans, circa frequens ministerium occupabatur Maria soror ejus 
pasci a Domino magis elegit. Illa turbabatur, ista epulabatur. Tlla mul- 
tum disponebat; ista unum aspiciebat, utrumque officium bonum. Reman- 
serunt ergo in illa domo que susceperat Dominum in duabus foeminis, due 
vite, ambze innocentes; una laboriosa, altera ociosa; nulla desidiosa, ambze 
laudabiles. St. Augustine does not expressly mention the solitary or mo- 
nastic life, but plainly refers to it. Others of the Fathers are more explicit. 
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peril. There had been idle praying monks in excess for twelve 
centuries. Their occupation was now plainly gone. Erasmus 
and Hutten, and the spirit of the age they represented, had 
placed an effectual extinguisher on all that rabble. There had 
been, since the era of the crusades, an abundance of dissolute 
fighting monks. Their occupation was as plainly gone. Sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, the Templar and the Hospitaller, were 
already obsolete before the sixteenth century. Mere brute 
force could do nothing against the new ideas that had taken 
possession of the minds of men—against the spirit of inquiry, 
of criticism, and of private judgment, that was abroad.* An 
order was demanded for this exigency, that should unite in 
itself the highest types of contemplation and of action the 
Church had been able to produce; that should blend in one 
the Cistercian and the Templar in their best estate ; the intense 
zeal for spiritual perfection and self-conquest of the one, the 
fiery but disciplined valor of the other. 

The idea of such an order had been previously suggested, 
but it was yet little more than an idea. The invention had 
been struck out; but it waited, as other great inventions have 
done, for the master mind which should discern its capabilities, 
and bring it into successful operation. Such a mind was that 
of Inigo Lopez de Recalde, or, to use the name with which we 
are more familiar, Ignatius Loyola. 

We need not stop for personal details. Every reader will 
remember the gallant Spanish courtier and soldier, just eight 
years younger than Martin Luther, who, scorning to surrender 
to the French, fell dangerously wounded at the siege of Pam- 
peluna. He had all those endowments of station and person, 
noble birth, manly beauty, grace of figure and manners, that 
fitted him to shine in the bower and the camp. 


Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists. 


After the fashion of that school of Spanish romance which 
Cervantes afterwards smothered with ridicule, his thoughts 


* Cret. Joly, i, 5. 
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were all bent on honor and the ladies. He was gifted with 
great power of fascination over both man and woman. No 
mark in either love or war was too high for his soaring ambi- 
tion. But it was this gay cavalier who, after years of patient 
suffering and patient toil, was to found an order that should 
undo half the work of the Reformation, and send the terror of 
its name down through centuries of coming time. 

On that couch of suffering where Ignatius was stretched, he 
read, as the strength of convalescence permitted, a life of 
Christ—it was the work of Landolf, a Carthusian monk—and a 
volume of Lives of the Saints. He took to them by compul- 
sion, for the castle afforded no other reading. Young, ambi- 
tious, gallant, he had given up with extreme reluctance the 
hope of a return to that fascinating world in which he was so 
fitted to play a part. But his fractured leg had shrunk in 
healing. He had it broken again, and then stretched upon a 
machine of iron to restore it, if possible, to its natural propor- 
tions. A bone projected near the knee; he bore without 
flinching the operation of the nipper by which it was shorn 
away. But the cup of mortification was not to pass from him. 
He was hopelessly lame for life. As he went on sadly with his 
reading, and then when wearied turned to reflection, far other 
thoughts began to arise in his mind. He had been trifling 
away life, intent only on self-indulgence, careless of the 
future; while the saints he read of had been, by all the appli- 
ances of spiritual discipline, working out their own salvation. 
They had prayed and fasted, and quelled with the scourge and 
chain the risings of passion, while he, miserable sinner! had 
not only given his life to pleasures, but even in the prospect of 
death had been employing memory and imagination in bring- 
ing up scenes of gallantry before the mind. Conviction of 
guilt shook him as pain and fear of death had never done. He 
felt a profound dissatisfaction and even horror in the review of 
his past life; and after an agitating struggle, in which pride 
and shame and ambition came in again and again to claim him 
for the world, grace, as some would say,—superstition, others, 
—triumphed, and he dedicated himself irrevocably to Christ. 
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In corresponding cases occurring outside the Romish com- 
munion—and many could be mentioned very similar,—we are 
accustomed to describe such an experience as a work of the 
Holy Spirit blessing the providences and truth of God, and 
through them leading a sinner to Christ. Nor is there anything 
in the subsequent career of Ignatius Loyola, which, considered 
candidly, with reference to his education and previous history, 
should forbid us to believe that this was a case of that nature. 
It is at least certain, that from this time his thoughts and 
aims were all turned to the service of Christ; and the parti- 
cular view he took of that service, is as intelligible in his case, 
as that of Brainerd, or Howard, or Wilberforce, in theirs. He 
had pondered, in his hours of suffering, the examples of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic; he had revolved the inquiry, why 
he should not effect for the Church something like what they 
had effected. With his consciousness of great powers, his 
strong will, and his restless energy, now actuated by a new 
ambition, it was infallible that he must accomplish something. 
But what? He was no ecclesiastic; he was no scholar; he 
could scarcely either read or write. He had been thus far a 
mere soldier. His ideas and education were essentially mili- 
tary and chivalrous. He would devote himself then as a soldier 
of Christ, to anew warfare. As a knight forgetting all earthly 
loves, he would dedicate himself to the honor of the Blessed 
Virgin. Proceeding to her chapel at Montserrat, he passed a 
night in vigils, according to the usage of chivalry. In the 
morning, suspending his arms at her shrine, he came forth clad 
in garments procured by exchange with a beggar. 

In the neighboring town of Manresa, was a poor-house and 
hospital. Here was performed the first campaign of Ignatius 
as a soldier of Jesus. For nearly a year he occupied himself 
daily in visiting and nursing the sick, attending the most loath- 
some cases of disease, and sometimes performing offices for 
them which it is a horror to speak of. His bed was the bare 
ground ; his pillow a stone. He wore sackcloth next his skin; a 
chain around his loins ; seven hours each day he spent upon his 
knees; thrice plied the scourge upon his naked shoulders. He 
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begged his bread from door to door; choosing, in preference, 
those houses where he was received with most harshness and 
contempt; of the fragments bestowed, he ate barely enough to 
sustain life, and that mingled with ashes—a most mistaken 
course of mortification, indeed, but one dictated by the pro- 
found sincerity and depth of religious feeling which beamed in 
all the actions of this remarkable man. 

But the great interest of the residence at Manresa is, that 
here Ignatius composed that little manual of Spiritual Exer- 
cises, which is the foundation of the whole Jesuit institution. 

Treatises on experimental religion of different degrees of 
excellence, did and do exist in the Romish Church in abun- 
dance, from Thomas A’Kempis, the type of the best class, 
down to the Flowers of Piety, and other similar works for the 
grossest order of Christians. Among them all, the book of 
Spiritual Exercises stands alone for the bold and peculiar cha- 
racter of its plan. It consists of a series of meditations, de- 
signed to furnish employment, according to a prescribed method, 
for twenty-eight successive days. The exercises are to be 
taken under the care of a competent spiritual guide; and the 
concatenation of them is such, that beginning on the first day 
with a subject sunk, if you please, in vice and heresy, it is 
promised that with infallible certainty he shall come out a good 
Christian, by the close of the twenty-eighth. They profess to 
reduce to an art, the cure of souls; so that if all the conditions 
be complied with, the month’s meditation may be as certainly 
expected to produce a saint, as a machine for making nails, to 
turn out, after certain revolutions, the crude iron bar in the 
requisite shape. This mechanical process of saving souls, 
which so necessarily leaves out of the account some great 
truths, both in the character of man and the government of 
God, admits of being very easily held up to ridicule. 

In those who consider what man is, and what conversion is, 
an infallible process of making a saint of him in twenty-eight 
days is, no doubt, sufficiently absurd. There is plenty of false 
philosophy and false theology at the bottom of such a view; 
man may be converted through a process which lasts one day 
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or twenty-eight. He is not converted, except through that 
Divine influence which “ enlightens his mind in the knowledge 
of the truth, renews his will, and persuades and enables him 
to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered in the Gospel.” 

Still we shall not doubt, on the other hand, that conversion 
is ordinarily effected by means; that some means are more 
suitable to the production of this end than others; nor that a 
method which has been attended with such remarkable results, 
and has elicited the admiration of so many judges of the highest 
competency, must contain in itself elements of great power. 

The process, then, is as follows: The novice of the Jesuit 
order—as a matter of regular course,—and any other person, 
clerical or lay, who may choose, enters upon the course of 
meditations prescribed. He does it under suitable outward 
circumstances ; secluding himself from society ; entering his 
cell or closet, and to avoid as far as possible occasions for dis- 
traction, shutting out all unnecessary light. He has been liv- 
ing previously, we suppose, immersed in the world; a slave to 
sense. Himself has been his own end. He has valued eternal 
objects and relations simply as they bore on his comfort and 
happiness here. He is now to take a truer and higher view. 
In seclusion, in silence, in darkness, and on his knees, he 
enters upon that “fundamental meditation” which is to con- 
stitute the first step in the process of his spiritual cure. He 
has been accustomed to think of all things as created simply 
for his use and enjoyment. He now begins—for the first time 
in his life seriously—to think for what end he himself was 
created. And he finds on reflection that, while all other things 
were made for him, he himself was made for no other end than 
to glorify and enjoy God (creatus est homo ad hunce finem, ret 
Dominum suum laudet ac revereatur, eique serviens tandem 
salvus fiat). All other things, then, that, in the false view of 
life he has been accustomed to regard as ultimate ends to be 
sought for themselves, or unmixed evils to be shunned for them- 
selves, are now to be raised or depressed to their proper level 
of mere means to a higher end. Health, knowledge, and fame, 
are not a positive good; poverty, disgrace, and sickness, are 
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not essential evils. They are one thing or the other, just as 
they bear on the accomplishment of that great end for which 
man was created. They are to be estimated, not according to 
their present effects, but according to their ultimate tendency. 
We should come to regard them all, therefore, with an indif- 
ference of mind that even forbids us to covet or to shun one of 
them simply more than another. If rank, learning, and suc- 
cess, tend to cross the true end of our being, they are evils, 
and are to be renounced as such; and pain, shame, and obscu- 
rity, are to be coveted, if they tend to promote it. We have 
heretofore mistaken the whole end of life therefore; and are 
here to begin with a new and correct estimate. 

The profound meditation of this truth during one entire day, 
including a particular review of the effects of our error, the 
follies and sins into which it has led us, and the bitter conse- 
quences, is expected to begin the work of spiritual emenda- 
tion. 

To help on the impression thus commenced, the mind is to 
be directed, with equal intensity and under the same surround- 
ings of circumstances, during the remaining days of the week, 
to the effects of sin. We are to contemplate the ruin of the 
angels that kept not their first estate, the fall and punishment 
of man, and the merited retribution of the millions who are 
constantly pressing into the regions of despair. The imagina- 
tion is to be called in to aid the impression of the truth. We 
are to set before our eyes the workings of depravity and its 
fearful results, as they are actually transacting each moment 
here and in the nether world. We are to imagine ourselves 
looking down from some empyrean height on the family of 
man—a family rent into discord, and inflamed with mutual 
hatred, through the influence of sin. Gaze, and you can see 
them breaking out into strife and quarrel; you can hear the 
words of outrage and blasphemy that roar up in one horrid 
chorus towards the skies. Wherever you look, some hand is 
armed against safety or life. The earth blushes with the stain 
of blood. Widows’ and orphans’ shrieks pierce the ear. This 
is the fruit of sin. This is the result of not recognizing the 
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true end for which man was made. And towards this great 
weltering sea of suffering and death my sins have contributed. 

Now look farther, and behold that fearful abyss into which 
such multitudes are each instant precipitated. See, as if it 
blackened the sky before you, the smoke of their torment, that 
rolls up forever and ever. Let the five senses conspire to aid 
the convictions of faith. Hear the roar of the flame, and the 
weeping and wailing of its victims. Snuff the foul stench of 
hell that reeks up and poisons the air, taste the loathsome cup 
that is pressed to the lips of the lost, the ashes that choke their 
respiration, and the bitter tears that course down their cheeks ; 
think that you yourself feel the bite of the undying worm, and 
the scathing of hell fire. Let the whole man, in short, be steeped 
in this scene, till ic has left its indelible impress on the soul: 
such is to be the last conscious thought at night, the first waking 
meditation in the morning. 

The novice must be very obtuse, who, for three or four days 
in succession, three separate hours each day, amid silence and 
gloom, has directed his mind intently, with the imagination all 
awake, towards such scenes, and who is not at the close a 
sadder and a wiser man than at the beginning, who has not 
gained a new sense of the folly of human ambition, of the evil 
of sin, and the dread‘ character of the retribution it leads to. 

And now the mind is prepared to contemplate the remedy 
which God has provided. Having tasted the wormwood and 
the gall, we are in a suitable frame to ask, Is there no balm in 
Gilead ? 

The next day’s meditation, accordingly, leads us, by the same 
method of sensible images, to contemplate the work of redemp- 
tion. Looking to heaven we behold the sacred three, arrang- 
ing the plan for man’s salvation. The Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in conference, each preparing to perform that share 
which belongs to the individual personality. Then looking far 
away to Bethlehem in the land of Palestine, we distinguish the 
cottage of the Syrian Virgin, and see the angel Gabriel flying 
to her with the salutation on his lips, Hail, thou that art highly 
favored among women! At the same time, we keep in mind 
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the catastrophe of man, for which Divine grace was thus pro- 
viding a remedy. 

We still have before our eyes the sight of sorrow and death. 
We still hear the blasphemies of guilt, and the groans of 
anguish. The open pit yawns before us, and the great torrent 
of human corruption empties itself there without pause or mea- 
sure. 

Such, in fine, is the nature of the meditations for the first 
week. But this is by no means the whole of the week’s spiritual 
exercise. The consideration of the nature and consequences 
of sin is all made, by the auxiliary appliance of prayer and 
confession, to turn inward. The reflection to be induced is 
not, Oh! how much sin and wretchedness, here and hereafter, 
from man’s mistaking his true end! but, How infatuated have 
I been in yielding to this mistake! How aggravated and num- 
berless my sins, and how perilous my case ! 

The penitent goes over the whole course of his past history, 
examines minutely his life and conscience, and pours the tale 
of his guilt, without extenuation or concealment, into the ear of 
his Spiritual Director. 

But this is not to supersede his going, with the burden of his 
guilt, to the Divine Sufferer, whose anguished countenance he 
has always before him in the crucifix. Each exercise ends 
with a colloquy between the penitent and the Saviour, adapted 
to kindle a vivid sentiment of self-abhorrence in view of sin; 
and then, it being supposed that he is now fully prepared to 
enter into it, there follows a formula, expressive of amazement 
and gratitude at the patience of God, and the forbearance of 
all creation towards such a sinner! That the elements should 
have ministered to him, that the earth should have upheld him, 
that angels should have forborne to cut him down with the 
sword of vengeance, and hell to open her mouth and swallow 
him up. 

A week’s meditation so conducted, it is confidently assumed, 
will have stayed the leprosy of sin, and prepared the patient, 
under the treatment of the remaining exercises, for a complete 
restoration to spiritual health. Remarkable instances are 
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given of the effects of this single week’s meditation ; the most 
unfavorable subjects, the most chronic cases of impenitence— 
to pursue the metaphor which Jesuit writers are fond of using,— 
having so far yielded to one week’s practice as to develop a 
crisis indicative of certain ultimate cure. 

It must be admitted that the whole exercise is most saga- 
ciously contrived for its end. The seclusion—the absence of 
all distracting objects—the unavoidable direction given to the 
thoughts—the suitable language provided as a channel into 
which the emotions that rise shall pour themselves—the new 
view that opens of life and self and sin—the images of guilt 
and doom that are arrayed on the one part, and the vision of 
hope on the other, may well have wrought in multitudes the 
change of views and life ascribed to it. The story is often told 
of the answer given by a young nobleman of Coimbra, in Por- 
tugal, to the Inquisitor who was investigating certain charges 
brought against the practice of the Jesuits. It was soon after 
the introduction of the order into the Spanish peninsula. The 
sudden changes in character, effected by the discipline of the 
Spiritual Exercises, led to the report that some legerdemain 
tricks of terror were practised on the penitents, by which they 
were brought to yield themselves passively into the hands of 
the Jesuits. The Inquisitor who was set about the investiga- 
tion of these reports, proceeded to examine, one by one, the 
pupils of a certain institution, where the Exercises had been 
administered. They all denied that any such practices had 
been addressed to them during the process. At length one, 
apparently more honest than the rest, a young nobleman, of 
high character, acknowledged that he had, while going through 
the meditations, witnessed a fearful vision—an object so hideous 
that there was nothing but he would endure to escape from it. 
The Inquisitor brightened up: “ Now we’re getting at the 
truth,” thought he. The notary seized his pen to take down 
the confession. “The vision which I saw during the Exercises,” 
said the nobleman, “was myse/f—something I had never 
seen before—and a more hateful and deformed object it would 
be impossible to set before my eyes.” ‘This examination,’ 
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says Father Bartoli, “so entirely turned the tables, that instead 
of a contrivance at war with sense and religion, the Exercises 
came to be regarded as a compendious method for making 
saints.” 

Thus brought to a knowledge of ourselves, and of our true 
end, to profound reflection on the grand error of our past lives, 
and our narrow escape, through the patience of God, from its 
just consequences, we are prepared to proceed to the second 
week’s meditation. This brings us to contemplate the kingdom 
of Christ. Through the same exercise as before, of the imagi- 
nation, the penitent is to gain an autoptic view of the circum- 
stances of the incarnation, of the persecutions and perils, the 
obedience and humility, of Christ. He is to make a vivid 
representation to himself of that Divine example, in all its 
variety of doing and suffering, and to reflect that he is called 
upon to undergo nothing to which his Saviour has not already 
submitted for his sake. He is to take up the cross, not to go 
before, nor to go aside from, but to follow Christ. This intro- 
duces the famous meditation called The Two Standards; a 
gross method of representing dedication to Christ, but one very 
naturally suggested by the education and habits of mind of 
Ignatius. We are to picture to ourselves a scene near Jeru- 
salem, where Christ is engaged in recruiting followers. His 
standard is unfurled in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, or on the 
Mount of Olives, and he invites all men to enlist in his service. 
But what wages has he to offer? Nothing but a participation 
in his own sufferings—self-denial, poverty, reproach, perhaps 
persecution and death—but after these, a glorious reward. The 
cross for a few short years, and then the victor’s crown. On 
the other side, in the broad plain of Babylon, Lucifer displays 
his banner. He also calls for followers ; holding out the tempt- 
ing baits of wealth, fame, and sensual indulgence. This is all 
he has even to promise, and he is known to be a poor paymaster 
even of these; and after these, remains the certain reversion 
of shame and sorrow to all eternity. 

When the choice is thus proposed, who can hesitate under 
which of the two standards to enlist? The fixed decision is 
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supposed here to be arrived at, to become a soldier of Jesus. 
The exercise then leads into a consideration of the “ state,” or 
course of life, in which we can serve most acceptably the Master 
we have chosen, and here comes in play the previous meditation 
on the chief end of man, with that calm indifference of mind 
towards all things earthly to which it conducted us. Setting 
aside, therefore, as nugatory, the pleas of ambition and plea- 
sure, we are to weigh the question of duty, simply regarding 
the bearing our choice may have in the attainment of our true 
end. All the arguments, pro and con, are to be weighed, 
balancing them against each other, allowing each its proper 
poise, always bearing in mind that the only proper end of our 
being is to serve God here, and enjoy Him hereafter. If this 
balancing of reasons makes the choice of vocation plain either 
way, then decide upon it firmly in the fear of God. If the 
judgment still hangs in suspense, ask yourself what advice you 
would give to a dear friend similarly placed, ask what course 
you will wish you had chosen when you come to die, when you 
stand to render your account at the day of doom. 

As respects novices in Jesuit schools, the object of these 
meditations, with the prayers and confessions that accompany 
them, and the judicious counsels of a Spiritual Director withal, 
is no doubt to lead to one choice, viz., poverty, chastity, and 
obedience under the Jesuit vow. But others than novices are 
recommended to go through them, even if their condition in 
life should forbid their taking the vow. 

Few members of the Romish Church could go seriously 
through with the month’s meditation, without a decided aug- 
mentation of spirituality, and some of her purest and most 
eminent members, not Jesuits, have been accustomed to resort 
to them regularly for spiritual profit. Carlo Borromeo used 
them as aids to his daily devotions, and made it a condition, 
with candidates for deacons’ and priests’ orders, that they should 
have taken at least the Exercises of the first two weeks. The 
Duke of Mantua was once showing this good Cardinal his 
magnificent library. “I, too,” said Borromeo, “ have an ample 
library, all comprised within the covers of one little book; and 
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this alone,” he added, producing the Spiritual Exercises, “I 
value more than all the splendid volumes on your shelves.” 

We need not pause to examine the remaining parts of the 
Spiritual Exercises, which treat of the cultivation and not of the 
commencement of spiritual life. The meditations of the first 
two weeks include the most characteristic and vital parts of 
the process. In the abridged method, in which the Exercises 
are often given, reducing the four weeks’ meditation to ten or 
twelve days, it is The Groundwork, The Two Standards, and 
The Choice of a State that are relied on, to effect the conver- 
sion of the subject. 

But in regular practice, when the time admits of it, the whole 
Exercises are to be gone through with, and this not once merely 
in a life, but often. Each Jesuit is expected at least once a 
year to go into a retreat, as it is termed, and revive his devo- 
tion with the meditations of Ignatius. The chief end of man, 
indifference of mind to all earthly good, the claims of Jesus to 
our service, and the reasons that should decide our choice of a 
state to serve him in, these are to be kept fresh in the mind by 
repeated meditation. 

These Spiritual Exercises, so simple, even meagre appa- 
rently, and yet so powerful, constitute the first half, and the 
better half of Jesuitism. Like Thomas A’Kempis—which was 
the favorite manual of Ignatius himself,—they contain almost 
nothing of the characteristic doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
The great fundamental considerations in regard to life and its 
objects, are such as are to be found, more or less impressively 
exhibited, in many Protestant books of practical religion. But 
between all works of this class, as for example those of Baxter, 
Law, Doddridge, or Hannah More, and the work of Ignatius, 
we note this signal difference,—that they are all based on a 
scriptural appreciation of the character of man, as deeply 
alienated from God, and as needing, in order to the commence- 
ment of spiritual life, that precise change which is wrought by 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration. Though hoping, and as to 
many of their future readers no doubt, expecting—an expecta- 
tion amply justified in the result—that the perusal of the Saint’s 
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Everlasting Rest, or The Serious Call, would effect a genuine 
conversion, they never so invaded the sovereignty of God, as 
to pretend that this result was uniformly or usually to follow. 
They never held out their books as an infallible cure for souls, 
or a compendious method of making saints. That such a result 
may be more commonly expected from the wise use of these 
guides to piety, we shall shortly suggest. 

The Spiritual Exercises constitute the contemplative portion 
of the Institute of Ignatius, corresponding to the rules of the 
monastic orders. But this was a contemplation of which, un- 
like that of the monks, the great end was action. It was not 
to terminate on the subject, nor to expend its force within the 
walls of the convent. It was a discipline of a most effective 
kind, in order to outward efficiency; in this respect, more 
rational and scriptural, and guoad hoe Protestant, than the re- 
ligion of the monks. 

The other half of Jesuitism was that which was created by 
the ‘ Constitutions” of Ignatius. These defined the political 
organization of the society. They defined the channel in which 
that cultivated appreciation of the true end of life, and that 
deadness to the world, generated by the Exercises, was to flow. 
The Exercises made the spiritual, the Constitutions the active 
and political Jesuit. And we can only observe here, without 
stopping to illustrate the remark, that the simply mischievous 
and odious character of Jesuitism has resulted largely from this 
fact—that while the Constitutions have been rigidly carried 
out, the spiritual culture that should have balanced them has 
been greatly neglected. Even during the life of Ignatius, 
there was a proneness to abridge the course of meditations, or 
to go over them in a perfunctory way; and it began to be per- 
ceived even then that this would leave the hardest and coldest 
part of the Jesuit to crop out like granite, while it provided no 
nourishment for the sweet herbage and flowers that should 
spring up around it. The Jesuit has run disproportionately to 
action. He was meant for action. But he was meant to be 
also—in the Romish sense—a profoundly spiritual man. “ Finis 
hujus societatis est,’ said Ignatius, “‘non solum saluti et per- 
fectioni proprie anime, sed cum eadem impense in salutem et 
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perfectionem, prozimorum incumbere.” The fearfully strin- 
gent organization of the order under the Constitutions, in the ne- 
glect of piety, has made Jesuitism simply a keen, gleaming, and 
two-edged sword—a sword, as has been remarked, whose blade 
is everywhere, and the hilt at Rome. It is this that has made 
even the Catholic rulers of Europe rise up more than once to 
parry the blade away from their own States, and compel the 
hand at Rome to dash down the hilt. This direct, compendious, 
and mechanical process for the cure of souls was derived largely 
from the religious experience of Ignatius himself; an expe- 
rience that may have been saving to him, but was too little en- 
lightened by a knowledge of the Gospel method of justification. 
The degree to which he is to be credited with the invention 
and authorship of it, has been a matter of dispute both among 
Catholic and Protestant writers. That a mere unlettered man 
of the world and of the sword should so soon after his en- 
trance upon a religious life, produce a manual of conversion so 
bold and confident in its plan, so admirable in the method 
and concatenation of its exercises, to the sagacity and power 
of which all subsequent times have done homage, nearly sur- 
passes our power of belief. The Jesuit cuts the knot at once, by 
unqualifiedly asserting the inspiration of the writer. In the 
grotto at Manresa, where Ignatius was accustomed to pray, is 
a painting representing him, as he commonly appeared, pale 
and emaciated, his hair all in disorder in penance for the care 
he once lavished upon it, with bare feet, sackcloth upon his 
loins, and an iron girdle. He is kneeling before the Virgin, 
who holds in her arms the bambino, or infant Jesus. The 
eyes of the saint are fixed intently upon her, while his hand is 
at the same time extended in the act of writing. He is taking 
down the Spiritual Exercises as she dictates them under the 
guidance of her Divine Son. Romish writers, however, not of the 
Jesuit order, have alleged that the idea and general method of 
the Exercises was adopted from a work with a similar title, writ- 
ten by Garcia Cisneros, a Spanish Benedictine. This work is 
acknowledged to have been put into the hands of Ignatius 
during the period of his spiritual conflicts. There is no doubt, 
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we imagine, from the similarity between them, that it served to 
a considerable extent as a model for the Exercises. But the 
Jesuits need feel no jealousy for the honor of their founder. 
The work of Cisneros had been and continued to be simply the 
guide of meditative spirits here and there in the cloister. The 
work of Ignatius laid the foundation of an order that has 
turned the world upside down. 

There are two successive steps in the path of improvement, 
which it requires more courage and candor than all men pos- 
sess, to take: one, is fully to recognize the element of truth and 
power there is in an adverse system ; the next, is to be willing 
to profit by it. No great and influential institution exists with- 
out a certain legitimacy; without embodying some truth or 
principle that has a foundation in the spiritual necessities or 
social wants of man. Be it monachism or masonry, it can show 
some cause why it exists. There is not only a zpdrov geddos, 
but a fundamental, or at least, included reason, in every per- 
sistent system of mischief. This is what gives it coherence. 
This plucked away, or transplanted to its natural relations 
elsewhere, the whole remaining fabric, without cement or sub- 
struction, tumbles to the ground. To find this truth—to adopt 
it, and to make a better use of it, is a part of the mission of 
true scholars and Christians. It is right and wise to accept a 
lesson of improvement from our enemies; and there may be 
that in the spiritual discipline of the Jesuits which can be 
turned to good account in the cultivation of Protestant piety. 

The great truths embraced in the fundamental meditations 
have been already admitted. It is true that man was created 
for higher purposes than can be answered within the circle of 
time. Our chief end is to glorify and enjoy God. It is true 
that the objects and relations of life ought to be estimated in- 
differently by the bearing they have on the attainment of that 
end; that we are called to choose our service; Christ’s or Lu- 
cifer’s ; that such motives as are suggested in the Two Stan- 
dards should enlist us on the side of our proper Sovereign; and 
that in selecting the “‘ state” in which to serve Christ, we should 
ask, In which career shall I best glorify God, and which shall 
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I approve of when I come to die? All this is true. But it is 
fundamental to all manly and Christian decision respecting the 
part we are to play in life. It has no tendency to Jesuitism, 
and never could lead there, except through the influence of the 
spiritual director, who sagaciously moulds the choice of the 
novice. Impartially weighed by young men in a course of 
education, with a view to their natural aptitudes, their mental 
endowments, the degree of their culture, and the aspects and 
demands of society, such a spiritual exercise might lead some 
to select as their theatre for glorifying God, the farm; others, 
the forum. Others it would compel to say, If I am to choose, 
in view of my gifts, my advantages, my obligations ; if I am to 
choose as I would advise a friend to choose who came to me, 
thus circumstanced, for counsel, and as I shall wish I had chosen 
in a retrospect of life, then woe is me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel! The great thing is, a choice which is deliberate, consci- 
entious, adequately mindful of all pertinent considerations, and 
which shall leave no room for future questionings and regrets. 
For their own peace of mind, if nothing else, we earnestly re- 
commend something like the fundamental meditation of Igna- 
tius to all young men before they decide on their calling in 
life. 

A very marked and peculiar feature of the Spiritual Exercises 
is the degree to which the imaginative faculty is put in play to 
help the impression of the reflective. On the principle, 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 

Ipse tibi tradit spectator— 
the thought is to be illustrated and enforced all along, by the 
most vivid picture the mind can form, of the scene referred to. 

Each meditation is accompanied by a composition of place, 
as it is termed, in which the locality, the persons, the inci- 
dents, are to be arrayed with all the circumstantiality of eye 
and ear witness. There is no demand for the exercise of the 
imagination, properly so distinguished. There is no bodying 
forth the forms of things unknown. There is simply an effort 
strongly to realize actual events and existences ; heaven and 
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hell; Lucifer, with his spiritual and incarnate subjects ; angels 
and ministers of grace. 

This is a perfectly legitimate method of deepening the im- 
pression of truth on the mind. In the recoil of our practical 
understanding from the highly colored and sensuous worship of 
the Church of Rome, we have taken up arms against all intru- 
sion of the imagination into the domain of religion. In our 
arrangements for the service of God, we have nearly ignored 
everything in man but pure intellect. In all our devotions, we 
have refused that help which may be derived from realizing by 
sensible images the bearings of religious truth. But God placed 
this power in man, of bestowing a local habitation and scenical 
accompaniments on abstract ideas for a good purpose; and in 
reading the Scriptures, continual opportunities, continual de- 
mands almost, occur for the employment of it. The language 
of inspiration is so emblematic and figurative as frequently to 
suggest the extension of the image in the way of devout medi- 
tation. Our life is a race, a wrestle, a fight. How easy to 
call up the circumstances incident to each kind of struggle, and 
array them before the mind as helps to faith and resolution. 
When the apostle presents, for instance, the encouragement 
deducible from our being compassed about with a great cloud 
of witnesses, the ‘‘ corhposition of place’ would seem to be almost 
unavoidable. The brief yet adequate stadium of life stretches 
before me. I have been introduced at the lists by the Author 
of my faith. At the opposite barrier the same Divine Friend, 
as the Finisher of it, sits, animating me with his own example, 
and holding out the crown that is to rest on the victor’s brow. 
On either side around, glimpses can be caught of the adversary, 
who, by every appliance of temptation, tries to win me from 
the race. I look above, and prophets, apostles, and martyrs— 
my own pious ancestry—perhaps nearer kindred gone to the 
skies—bend with anxious interest to watch the issue. The soul 
is the prize; off, then, every weight! These ensnaring friend- 
ships—these destructive habits—I fling them off, one by one, 
like garments that would cumber and dash me down in the race. 
Be the sin what it may that easily besets me, it must go, that 
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I may run with patience the race set before me. Still, now, 
when the scene is already dramatically represented ; when pic- 
tures of the judgment and the future life—those most profit- 
able themes of contemplation—are drawn by the hand of the 
Great Master, we have both a warrant and an aid for con- 
structing a “‘ composition of place.” 

We are entitled to, as we have need of, all the aid that can 
be legitimately derived from contemplating the scenes of our 
trial and our retribution; and in the too great abstinence from 
religious meditation that characterizes the Christian experience 
at the present day, we do not fear to suggest that a profitable 
lesson may be derived from the Exercises of Ignatius. 

It is true that no Protestant writers have adopted any such 
methodical course of sensuous imagery as that of the founder 
of Jesuitism; yet instances are by no means wanting in our 
writers on practical religion, of the judicious resort to it. We 
need but mention the Holy Living and Dying, to remind those 
who are familiar with the “‘Shakspeare of English Divinity,” 
of more than one graphic illustration. Thus in picturing the 
pardoned soul’s first entrance on the scenes of eternity: “ But 
when a good man dies—one that hath lived innocently, or made 
joy in heaven at his timely and effective repentance, in whose 
behalf the Holy Jesus hath interceded prosperously, and for 
whose interest the Spirit makes interpellations with groans and 
sighs unutterable, and in whose defence the angels drive away 
the devils on his deathbed, because his sins are pardoned and 
because he resisted the devil in his lifetime, and fought suc- 
cessfully and persevered unto the end—then the joys break 
forth through the clouds of sickness, and the conscience stands 
upright and confesses the glory of God. When the veil is 
rent, and the prison-doors are open at the presence of God’s 
angel, then the soul goes forth full of hope, sometimes with 
evidence, but always with certainty, in the throng; and in- 
stantly it passes into the throngs of spirits, where angels meet 
it singing, and the devils flock with malicious and vile purposes, 
desiring to lead it away with them into their houses of sorrow. 
There they see things which they never saw, and hear voices 
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which they never heard. There the devils charge them with 
many sins; and the angels remember that themselves rejoiced 
when they were repented of. Then the devils aggravate and 
describe all the circumstances of the sin and add calumnies, 
and the angels bear the sword forward still, because their Lord 
doth answer for them. Then the devils rage and gnash their 
teeth. They see the soul chaste and pure, and they are 
ashamed. ‘They see it penitent, and they despair. Then the 
soul passes forth and rejoices, passing by the devils in scorn 
and triumph, being securely carried into the bosom of the Lord, 
where they shall rest till their crowns are finished and their 
mansions are prepared. Fearful and formidable to unholy 
persons is the first meeting with spirits in their separation. 
But the victory which holy souls receive by the mercies of 
Jesus Christ and the conduct of angels, is a joy that we must 
not understand till we feel it; and yet such which, by an early 
and persevering piety, we may secure. But let us inquire after 
it no further, because it is secret.’’* 

Further: while we are far from imagining that we can reduce 
the cure of souls to an art, or discover any more infallible 
method of conversion than that the Scriptures present, yet it 
deserves our serious consideration, whether truth may not be 
brought to bear upon the mind, under such circumstances as 
to render that result far more certain than at present. 

The firmest believers in the necessity of a direct operation 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to conversion, admit the need also of 
the right use of means. The Holy Spirit does not, in the sove- 
reignty of his operations, pass by the truth, but honors it; and 
for truth to gain access to the heart, certain conditions are far 
more favorable than others. Besides an earnest and impressive 
manner of setting it forth, it is ordinarily needful that there 
should be opportunity for reflection, for retirement, and the 
judicious counsels of a pastor or Christian friend, as respects 
the former condition. Baxter’s or Law’s Call, or Doddridge’s 


* Holy Dying, Chap. II, See. IV. See frequent instances of a modified 
“composition of place” in Baxter’s Saint’s Rest; mostly left out in the 
abridged edition. 
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Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, to mention no others, 
amply fulfil it. They are tender, earnest, and pungent exhi- 
bitions of the truth. Suppose one of these, placed in the hands 
of a man careless of religion: it is not to be expected he 
will read it profitably, if at all, amid the throng of men, or 
the hurry of business: he must have time and place for reflec- 
tion; and here lies, in a great measure, the power of the Spi- 
ritual Exercises. They are merely a compendious Rise and 
Progress. Read in the shop or office, amid the glare of day- 
light, and the interruptions of business, they would move only 
weariness or disgust; a man could ill make a ‘“‘composition of 
place,” while actually busied in the cotton trade or sugar line. 

But, taken under the circumstances prescribed in their regu- 
lar series, amid all their impressive accompaniments, and under 
the directions of an experienced adviser, they become, if not 
infallible, yet powerful to mould the feelings, above any other 
method ever invented by the ingenuity of man. 

Now, let us suppose Doddridge’s Rise and Progress to be 
put into the hands of young men, just as we may happen to 
find them, on entering college. It consists of twenty-seven 
chapters ; and at the rate of a chapter a day, would cover the 
same space—one day lacking—with the Spiritual Exercises. 
Each chapter, besides clear instruction and earnest address, 
contains a meditation or prayer, to which the reader is to try 
and conform his own emotions. Let this be read progressively 
day by day, in retirement, in the exclusion of all disturbing 
influences, with the occasional suggestions of some judicious 
Christian friend; and might we not hope that by the time that 
solemn form of self-dedication was reached, through which so 
many have given themselves to God, light would break in upon 
almost every mind? External circumstances have a great deal 
to do with the actings of the mind, and therefore with conver- 
sion; and if we would share in the renewing influences of the 
Spirit, we must meet with the Spirit under appropriate circum- 
stances. The heart which truth will but harden, like clay, in 
the glare of the world, it will soften like wax in the shaded light 
of the closet. 
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But whether anything in the nature of a more certain 
method of conversion could be borrowed from the Spiritual 
Exercises or not, it can furnish us at least useful hints for 
spiritual improvement. Therule which the Jesuit was required 
to keep constantly in view—we need not stop here to ask how 
he interpreted it—his rule at least required him to direct every 
action in majorem Dei gloriam. His constant aim was spiritual 
perfection; and to this, thoughts, and words, and looks, were 
to be strictly directed. Nothing was to be indulged that proved 
a source of temptation. The day was to be filled up with 
designated labor, study, and prayer, and impartially reviewed 
by self-examination at the close. One of the processes by 
which this examination was to be conducted and turned to daily 
profit, is so peculiar to the Society, yet so suggestive of the duty 
of all Christians, that we refer to it particularly as an example. 
The great hindrance to our spiritual improvement, is found in 
the influence of those easily besetting sins, which we too seldom 
attempt to eradicate or to curb. We suffer them to overmaster 
our principles and resolutions, and yield to-morrow to the same 
temptation that subdued us to-day. Yet, in the course of a 
zealous striving after perfection, the avenues for the entrance 
of that edzeptoratoy dpapttay, that well-cireumstanced sin, should 
grow continually fewer. To aid his efforts for spiritual im- 
provement, the novice of the Jesuit order is furnished each 
week with a slip of paper containing seven pair of parallel 
lines. These lines decrease regularly in length down to the 
seventh. They correspond to the days of the week. Upon 
them, the novice is to mark, the present week, each instance of 
lapse into a specified sin. Suppose it be wandering of the 
mind in prayer. If, on Monday, he fell ten times into this sin, 
the self-examination and censure of the evening may be expected 
to induce greater collectedness of mind on the morrow. The 
instances of wandering should become fewer; and so progres- 
sively through the week, or through following weeks, until that 
mischievous habit, so fatal to the comfort and benefits of prayer, 
is broken up. Then irritability of temper, or censoriousness, 
or hastiness of speech, may be assailed by the same method of 
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attack, till a firm self-government is established over all the 
passions. 

It is not difficult to show up this process in a ludicrous point 
of light, as a plan for ‘‘ reducing an inherent vice of our nature 
in a few days, from four inches length down to an inch and 
three-quarters.”” The mechanical character of the contrivance 
might lead some to self-deception or hypocrisy. For others, 
the device would be altogether too rude and elementary. Yet 
to very many, especially in commencing a religious life, this or 
some similar plan might be eminently useful. The practice of 
calling ourselves to account at the close of each day, and 
honestly noting our errors and defects, is a most important aid 
to religious improvement. But this practice too often falls into 
disuse, for the want of set time and method. Growth in grace 
ceases. Half of man’s soul owns allegiance to Diabolus; and 
the Christian remains dwarfish and disproportioned, without 
ever attaining to the fulness of the stature of a perfect man 
in Christ Jesus. 

How many vices, still adhering to our character, might have 
been broken up, how many defects supplied, how many dis- 
proportions symmetrized by the steady prosecution even of so 
gross a method—if you please—as that of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. There are too few of us who can claim to be so spiritual, 
so adult in Christ, as to be entitled to look with contempt upon 
a simple process for aiding self-knowledge and self-control. 

In the achievement of this conquest over the mind, and its 
workings, resided largely the power of the Jesuit. By minute 
and repeated self-inspection, he became acquainted with all the 
motives that prompt men to action. He heaved the lead into 
that troubled sea, the heart, till he knew thoroughly its depths 
and shallows, its tides and currents. This enabled him to wield 
the confessional with such tremendous power. He was master 
of the conscience, when he could detect and bring to light those 
deep-seated thoughts and affections of which the subject scarce 
was conscious. This gave him, for so long a time, the direction 
of events, both public and private,in Europe. He had studied 
society thoroughly in epitome ; and came forward with perfect 
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confidence to take the reins from the hands both of Franciscan 
and of Lutheran. 

This is a vital branch of knowledge, in which the Protestant 
student should be ashamed to fall behind him. It is essential 
to our dignity, improvement, and success. Above all, essential 
to those whose business is the work of persuasion. We can 
accomplish nothing in dealing with men without a knowledge 
of the nature of man—without the power of penetrating into 
character, and discerning the springs of human action. This 
knowledge can be got, elementarily, only by self-contemplation. 
Our Divine Redeemer knew what was in man by his power of 
direct intuition into the spirit. He had no need of referring 
to the workings of his own mind for a lesson. We can know 
what is in man, only so far as we know ourselves. It is a 
knowledge books cannot impart ; for which books cannot be a 
substitute. It.is twice true that PecTUS facit theologum. Pro- 
found subjective Christianity is essential ; so is profound self- 
knowledge, and we leave in the hands of the Jesuit the most 
powerful means of influence, if we study language as well as 
he, and science a great deal better, but pass by that most fun- 
damental part of it, SELF-SCIENCE. We do not want, and could 
not tolerate, the confessional, wedded as it is, in its very nature, 
to abuse. But that minute examination of the whole life, that 
close self-questioning, that rigorous sifting of motives, which 
prepares the way for the Jesuit confession, would be to us a 
discipline of mind and heart of which we have probably little 
conception. 

Let us suggest a moment, in conclusion, the caution to be 
derived from the actual practice of the Jesuit, compared with 
the profession his name implies. He takes his name directly 
from Christ. He is not merely a Christian, but a Jesus-ite, a 
disciple, a follower, a soldier of Jesus; one, therefore, who 
should be eminently meek and pure in heart, guileless, holy, 
unimpeachable in casuistry, and in life. Instead of this, it is 
too well known how the Jesuit has dismissed all the dove of 
Christianity, and nursed into infernal cunning all the serpent. 
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It is a proverb, even in the Romish Church, Si cum Jesuitis 
non cum Jesu ztis. , 

The caution we suggest is, that while setting Christ before 
us as our own great example, we should see to it, that we 
actually imbibe his Spirit; that we do not deceive ourselves 
with names, nor borrow Heaven’s livery to serve the devil in. 
To follow Christ truly, simply, and faithfully, to the end, is 
the one infallible way to glorify God here, and to enjoy Him 
forever. 
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ARTICLE III. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF DR. GRIFFIN. 
BY THE REY. SAMUEL H. COX, D.D. LL.D. 


[We depart from our usual and almost invariable rule, in announcing the 
name of the distinguished author of this Article. We do so, because of its 
personal and individual character, which takes it out of the range of an 
ordinary Review Article. It was prepared for another destination; but, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, and by the request of some distinguished 
friends of its honored subject, it has been submitted to our use, as it now 
appears. In this we acquiesce, not without some special approbation of its 
propriety. Dr. Griffin was a Presbyterian. He belonged to our branch of 
the Church. His theology was like that of Richards, Dwight, Payson, 
Fisher, and other worthies, whose names we omit, because they belong to men 
still living. The document was written by a friend, and a co-presbyter, who 
knew him well, and who seems to have rather coerced his admiration within 
regulated limits, than permitted it to sweep its way in all the naturalness of 
friendship and grateful memories. Griffin was no common man. In person 
his magnitude was as lofty and distinguishing, as in character his qualities 
were superior,and rare and excellent. Such a memory ought not soon to 
be permitted to fade from the tablets of the Church, or the nation, or the 
age to which, as a ministerof Christ, he was an ornament very seldom sur- 
passed. | 


To the task of preparing a sketch of President Griffin, I 
have acceded with much hesitation and self-distrust, in view of 
what I judge should be the character of the performance. I 
feel incompetent to it; fearing to fail, where I ought to suc- 
ceed, or never undertake. One may be extravagant, using 
adulation and undue applause; or some way unfaithful in 
narrative, or in omission, or in the very style of the truth. If 
love and profound appreciation may be no disqualification, I 


-hope to be availed of their influence in the portraiture I now 
attempt. 


I came from Philadelphia to Newark, New Jersey, as a stu- 
dent of the law, in 1811, about two years after the translation 
of Dr. Griffin, from his honored pastorate there, to his profes- 
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sorship in the Theological Seminary, at Andover. The atmo- 
sphere was redolent of his memory and his praise—his enemies 
also retaining and diffusing a lively recollection of him. I 
soon heard him variously described ; by the good, however, 
and the judicious, only in a style of approbation or lofty 
panegyric. I then began to read his sermons. Soon I was so 
happy, after I had become interested in the things of Christ, 
to hear his preaching ; subscribing then to all I had heard 
in his praise. To me he seemed a giant in stature, and a 
greater giant in mind. His oratory was imperial. The audi- 
ence seemed enchanted ; and he, as he stood and spake to the 
people all the words of this life, showed the moral centre of a 
dependent circle of arrested and confluent attention. Stately, 
natural, massive, in all; matter, manner, method, everything, 
told us of a master in Israel. He appeared great in every 
good sense, and in all original. 

I have ever viewed it as an honor and an advantage, as well 
as a matter of happy memories, that I was so well acquainted 
with Dr. Griffin. When I became a co-presbyter with him, 
about four years, in the Presbytery of Jersey, till my pastorate 
in New York, commencing there in 1820, having been ordained 
by that venerated body, its members were numerous and its 
jurisdiction wide ; while, for stars of pure radiance and of the 
first magnitude, there were few Presbyteries in this country, 
or any other, that showed superior. I mean for sound and 
useful qualities, befitting the ministry of the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God. Griffin, Richards, Fisher, Armstrong, 
Perrine, Hillyer, Ogden, McDowell, King, and others, all 
practically one, in doctrine, in love, in usefulness, in fraternal 
harmony, and mutual help, presented a galaxy of rare attrac- 
tions, of devout and exalted worth. Among them, the first 
named was distinguished as the first name, facile princeps, 
honored in his eminence by all his official peers. In the sta- 


tistics, the practics, and the ecclesiastics of presbyterial busi- 


ness, and in deliberative debate and counsel, several were both 
superior and perhaps more useful, especially the second and 
the third I have named. But, as a preacher, a divine, a scho- 
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lar, a writer, and a person of address and influence, as well as 
general celebrity, his place was then supreme. 

Not, I think, in that circle named, but in some larger re- 
lations, he was not rightly appreciated ; detraction and invi- 
dious jealousy, connected, indeed, with something of eccle- 
siastical party spirit and the odium theologicwm, disparaged 
his nobler qualities, and seemed to rejoice in efforts of adroit 
meanness to degrade him. ‘* Wrath is cruel, and anger is out- 
rageous, but who is able to stand before envy?” Prov. 27:4. 
Its report reached him, and vulnerable enough, as well as re- 
fined and exquisite, was the nature that felt it. But here his 
behavior was admirable. He envied no one! His lips were 
sealed against calumny, and even in self-defence he said studi- 
ously little. We who knew him, only loved him the more, as 
we observed his magnanimous and Christian superiority in the 
contrast. His defamers, oh, how comparatively small and 
mean ! 

I owe him another tribute, which gratitude and justice alike 
prescribe, and which many another young man, as I then was, 
in the ministry, might with me unite to accord him, for the 
wise and tender care he evinced for my proficiency and accom- 
plishment, as a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. When I preached for him, or be- 
fore him and the Presbytery, his censures, expressed to me 
alone, so faithful, so discriminating, so apposite, so condescend- 
ing, so useful, so kind, deserve this simple record of my often 
and deeply felt gratitude. No other person ever benefited me 
so much. None was ever so severe or so endearing; so inex- 
orable to a fault, or so benignant in teaching me to avoid it. 
I never doubted his motives. He was unselfish, seeking not 
his own, in all his animadversions ; and I was grateful, and I 
loved him more and more ; I profoundly esteemed him! 

On some metaphysically theological points, I really differed 
from him. Yet, such was my respect for his character, that 
I felt embarrassment, rather than ease, in attempting to state 
or argue the difference with him. This he saw, and instantly 
endeavored to relieve me. He was above the sordidness of 
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keeping his position by tricks of affectation, or assumptions of 
dignity and state. He was a paragon of fair and impartial 
reasoning, on such occasions, as his principles at all times 
evinced. 

What he was as a gentleman, as a scholar, as a Christian, as 
a preacher, as a theologian, if quite incompetent to finish a full 
portrait, and make it lifelike and exact, I can at least display 
and attest what I knew or thought of him; and will endeavor 
to write only the truth. As to faults, I have no doubt of 
their existence, especially in myself; but in him, whatever they 
were, it seems less my duty, or my function, or my memory, or 
my motive, at all, to do more than cordially to ignore them, in 
this document. 

1. As a-gentleman, Dr. Griffin was a person of lofty and 
dignified appearance, mingled with all the utterances of benig- 
nity and unaffected benevolence. In height, his person was 
two or three inches over six feet, and not slender ; his weight 
was probably two hundred and fifty pounds. His bearing was 
at once stately and natural, and his manners remarkably easy, 
graceful, unstudied, inoffensive. If politeness consists much, as 
some one says, in a temper to find your own in promoting the 
happiness of others, and especially theirs who are about you 
and with whom you converse, then Dr. Griffin was, I think, a 
truly polite man. He knew how to charm, to enliven, and to 
cheer, his guests at home, and to enhance the pleasures of 
every circle that inclosed him, no matter where. The magni- 
tude of some renders them awkward and mechanically massive 
in all gesture; so that, when they attempt to be urbane and 
elegant in manners, the effort is portentous and porous, and 
the man shows at once as ponderous, and as polite, and as irre- 
sistible, as an educated elephant. I never recollect to have 
seen a person of the immense form of Dr. Griffin, who seemed 
so little obstructed or annoyed by it, in those successful habits 
of polished and well-bred behavior, from which his friends 
around him forgot the giant of stature, because they were 
occupied and enamoured with the giant and the gentleman of 
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mind. He was complete in both, factus ad unguem; as says 
Horace of a perfect statue. 

Once only had I the pleasure of witnessing the scenery of 
Commencement, when Griffin presided there, conferred the de- 
grees, and figured as the master of the assembly, with a grace 
and an awe-inspiring presence, not only unsurpassed, but never 
equalled by any other personage, so far as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe. Ihave seen Lord Brougham on the wool- 
sack in the House of Lords, and on the throne of the Chancery 
of the British realm in Westminster Hall; and have witnessed 
many occasions of Commencement in different places, as well 
as Speakers and Presidents in Congress, in Legislatures, and 
on special occasions, administering order and ceremony with 
elevation and felicity of manner; but, for entire success, and 
almost histrionic power of display and influence, I always recur 
to that scene, at Williams, though all raining and storming 
without, in 1828, as the cap of the climax of majesty, pro- 
priety, and excellence. Not for nicety, or dotage, or adula- 
tion, do I write this; but from a conviction, that in not a few 
social sceneries of the sort, the recital may have a wholesome 
admonitory application, where all esthetic proprieties are 
piously, that is, stupidly ignored, as if there was no duty or 
pertinence in the inspired canon, Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order. We have had to feel ashamed sometimes, 
to see a classical and worthy president on the platform, twist- 
ing his limbs into all grotesque forms, enacting awkwardness 
of movement, as if it was part of his office, or his conscience, 
or his prayer; or as if it must be fatally contagious, among all 
his facile undergraduates, if he, their incomparable president, 
should so far forget himself as to enact the well-bred gentle- 
man, as often as once a year, for scenic display, on the jubi- 
lant, and the grand, and the classic occasion of Commencement. 

2. As a scholar, Dr. Griffin would rank among the upper ten 
of all the official primes that have graced the colleges of our 
country. In every branch of the encyclopedia of liberal learn- 
ing, distinctively, none of them was equal to himself, much less 
to some others. All have their fortes, and all their faults, while 
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the position seems to imply or exact, nothing less than universal 
learning, and this in full maturity of acquisition and practical 
utility. He had enjoyed the regular advantages of Yale,— 
when his venerable Alma Mater had not, however, exemplified 
the power to prepare and equip her alumni in the Latin and 
the Greek classics, as extensively and well as is now her 
boast ; with no remarkable excess of perfection, possibly in 
that department, yet attained! Still the linguistic attainments 
of Dr. Griffin were fair and full, in comparison with his peers 
and cotemporaries in active professional life. His general 
reading and literature were extensive, various, well-arranged, 
and always at command. His powers of reasoning and his 
style of illustration were ordinarily blended well in every work 
of his pen; and they often persuaded, convinced, and carried 
the minds of his hearers, knowing or not knowing why, to the 
conclusions he had anticipated for them. 

The works of Reid, Stewart, Brown, as well as Locke, Watts, 
Edwards, and other eminent writers, on the great subjects of 
psychology, ontology, and general metaphysics, engaged his 
attention, rewarded his researches, and enriched as well as 
armed his thoughts, in all the phases and relations in which 
they were led to expatiate. Some of his public performances, 
as well as published works, evince a rank of mind above which 
there are few to be seen in the schools or the churches of Chris- 
tendom. ‘They demonstrate a strong vein of pervading origi- 
nality, as well as energy and mastery of thought. They also 
manifest two qualities not equally potent in all the religious 
writings of great preachers,—I mean, earnestness and sincerity. 
There was no duplicity in his religion, or affectation in his sen- 
timent: far from it; at a distance, truly Paulian, genuinely 
apostolic. In the winter of 1820, shortly before I removed to 
New York, I drove my cutter through the snow to his residence, 
in Newark, and was received as with the wonted joy and kind- 
ness of a father. Soon, however, he placed himself in attitude, 
and looked portentous at me for some time; then, horresco refe- 
rens, 

“What brought you here to-day ?” 
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“Indeed, sir, I should think it was providential by him 
who worketh all things according to the counsel of his own 
will. This is all I know of the matter; the coincidence, if you 
please.” 

‘Well, exactly on this day, I mean ?” 

“‘ Why this day?” 

“Why? Because it is my birth-day,* and it frightens me! 
So old; and so little done! An old unprofitable servant !’’ 

“To greet you on such a day, however, was no part of my 
motive ; since I first learn it now from your own lips.” 

“Well, then, learn more: I am actually half a century old 
this day, and it astonishes me. So far on my pilgrimage, 
yet such a sinner in his sight; on his grace such a pensioner ; 
and yet, were it not that I reason, and calculate, and know, in 
the result, the years I have lived on the earth, they seem, in the 
retrospect, so few and so full of evil, as says the patriarch, that 
my consciousness would even preclude or contradict it. Yet, 
so it is.” 

“T am but little more than half so old.” 

“‘ Just entering on the stage as I leave it.” 

“Before your exit, then, let my entrance be availed of 
your experience.” 

“Yes! Some call me a fool, for want of their artificial cir- 
cuities of concealment. But our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience in the matter. I had rather be too transpa- 
rent than too opaque. Indeed, thus far, I have generally car- 
ried my heart in my hand, according to the cognizance of 
Calvin ; and there, exposed and vulnerable, the archers have 
shot at it, sometimes thrown mud, and stones, and missiles of 
dishonor, and I have felt the cruelty, but declined to throw 
back any of the sort.” 

‘Well, you advise me.” 

“No! I am too old to change. I will carry it there to my 
grave. How much duplicity, or bifarious character, was there, 
think you, in the Apostle Paul? So much bilingual, that is, 
prudential pseudology, and no more, I advise you to habituate, 


* January 6th, 1820. 
VOL. VI.—38 
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both in private and in public, all the way, to fifty or ninety of 
your life.” 

I pass here, naturally enough, to view Dr. Griffin more ex- 
pressly : 

3. As a Christian. Mainly in this aspect have I viewed him 
in previous paragraphs, or in all my impressions of his cha- 
racter; and now say, in brief, that he had no idea of ex officio 
salvation; and ever showed that he felt the question, Am I 
truly a Christian, am I Christ’s? as at once proper, solemn, 
supreme, as well as a question for self-examination, prayer, 
repetition, and an open question, all the days of his life. How 
honest, how exemplary ! 

He viewed Christianity as threefold: doctrinal, experimental, 
practical; and these three as concretely related, associated, 
and properly inseparable. The fine and bright sentiments that 
sparkled in his mental vision, he reduced from ether to sensa- 
tion, from heaven to earth. Every view of truth divine, which 
he mastered in the science of religion, he also felt and digested 
in his secret bosom. It pierced, as electricity could not, his 
moral consciousness; it set fire to his affections, and the flame 
aspired in tribute to its celestial source. He made others feel, 
because he first felt himself. Truth, intelligence, humility, 
sincerity, power, benignity, and symmetry, were the charac- 
teristics of his piety; in prayer, as humble as the publican, as 
importunate as the poor widow, yet filial as David, in what he 
said to his Heavenly Father. In prayer, his vision expatiated 
in the full-orbed glory of the mediatorial throne; Christ and 
the magnificence eternal of his system of redemption—these 
supplied his themes, his arguments, his eucharisms, his te Deum 
laudamus, in all his acts of adoration. 

It has been well said, that grace works naturally, and takes 
its form from the idiosyncrasy of its subject. The identity of 
the person of Paul, before conversion and after it, is well de- 
monstrated in his total history—character was changed, person 
remained identical. Some lethargic and comatose tempera; 
ments show in piety the same imperturbable gravity, taciturn 
and non-elastic, that defined their crassitude and obtuseness in 
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the state of nature. Timid men evince this quality in their 
religion; men of courage, and confidence, and intelligence, 
become strong and effective Christians. Others seem to be con- 
stitutionally rash, or imaginative, or credulous, or precise ; and 
their piety manifests some of the residuals of those qualities 
badly, through life. How well it is, when, to a happily 
balanced temper, a gifted and well-disciplined mind, are added 
the fruit of the Spirit, and the graces of the new creation. 
Averse to everything like affectation, holy grimace, sanctimony, 
or ostentation in religion, as well as to bigotry, superstition, 
and self-invented theology, Dr. Griffin acted himself, and was, 
with general consistency and principle, admirably the Christian 
philosopher and the man of God. He differed from men, in- 
tentionally, only where and when and as they differed from 
God; consulting his veneration for the majority, only as did 
he who said, “If God be for us, who can be against us?” No 
gratuitous singularity, therefore, no misanthropic dissimilitude 
to the world and its fashions, no spiteful evangelism, or self- 
elating separation from others, was found among his distinctions. 
He was not patronizing to asceticisms, or the idea of a religious 
uniform, or stiffness in dress or address, believing in the ele- 
ments of sordid and ignorant, as inducing all these spurious 
assiduities and austerities of day-dreaming, and too often of 
unregenerate piety. He was, however, charitable even to the 
weaknesses of the good, sympathizing, and wise, by reproving 
when he could not otherwise persuade them. He was no ex- 
clusionist in religion, or at the table of the Lord; and though 
his preferences were distinctive and adamantine, yet his kind- 
ness to others, especially where he could recognize piety of a 
genuine sort, in spite of its infelicitous grouping, or its incon- 
gruous surroundings, was most condescending, most exemplary, 
most eminent. His wit was vivid, often pointed and brilliant ; 
seldom or never cruel. A co-presbyter, of inferior capacity, 
seemed to take pleasure, as a mouse in annoyance to a lion, in 
occasional retort, uncourteous, mostly gross and severe, rather 
than justified or relieved by cleverness saline, aimed personally 
at Dr. Griffin—who never retaliated. He and some others 
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were willing astutely to imply, in their colloquial freedoms, 
that the Doctor was self-indulgent, perhaps, to a fault. I will 
call him Mr. QO; and remarking that our Presbytery was in 
the habit of putting absentees to their responsibility, at a sub- 
sequent’ meeting, for their nonentity at a previous one, the 
Doctor and Mr. O were once called to an account together ; 
when the latter remarked, that his absences were rare, and his 
attendance common and punctual; since, unlike some Doctors 
of his acquaintance, he both made a religion of.it, and then 
undertook its performance, as not afraid of some self-denial in 
the process. 

“The brother seems to compare himself favorably, and to 
disparage us in the matter,” observed Dr. Griffin. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Mr. O, “let the Doctor improve, 
as he well could, by making it a part of his religion to attend 
Presbytery. But with some dignitaries, perhaps, religion is to 
be prudently economized; a little of it, with them, goes a 
great way.” 

Soon after this, the Presbytery was to meet and ordain a 
candidate at a distance of some fifty miles or more, from its 
ordinary centres for missionary usefulness and effect. Mr. O 
was not there, Dr. Griffin was; and at the next meeting, in 
course, the former was called for his reasons for absence. In 
reply, he referred to the Doctor, rather sharply ; as if he could 
be excused by his celsitude and reputation, while inferiors must 
meet a more stringent regime, and suffer it without redress. 
‘They never call him to account, as they do us smaller fry,” 
Mr. O exclaimed; supposing that, of course, the Doctor was not 
there. But soon, to his surprise, he learned the fact, and then 
stood and looked sarcastic and dubious, demanding, 

“Why, Doctor, is it possible ?”’ 

“Yes! and real.” 

“Ts it imagination, or a dream, or what is it?” 

‘Tt is simply—history.” 

‘‘ Well, then, pray help me to account for it. How can one 
solve the phenomenon, or put a show of credibility on the pro- 
digy? You were actually there? Please account for it.” 








i. 
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“‘T can, in two ways. One, that I entered into the spirit of 
the transaction; felt, at once, the destitution of that long- 
abandoned neighborhood, and rejoiced with them in hope of 
settling the first pastor they ever had; so that the occasion 
drew me.” 

“Well; and what was the other reason ?” 

‘Simply one that my memory supplies from your own lips, 
some time ago. It is this, Brother O,—that ‘with me a little 
religion goes a great way.’ ”* 

I add, that the reply of Dr. Griffin seemed keen and tren- 
chant. It was felt! Yet no loss was incurred of his Christian 
kindness or dignity. His peers around him sustained his 
triumph with real satisfaction. His repartee was never acri- 
monious, or severer than the specimen just recorded; as fruit 
and evidence of 


A wit, that, temperately bright, 
With inoffensive light, 
All pleasing shone ; nor ever passed 
The decent bounds that Wisdom’s sober hand, 
And sweet Benevolence’s mild command, 
And polished Modesty, before it cast.t 


His wit was vivacious, versatile, genial, sometimes copious ; 
but ever innocent, and as such most exemplary and amiable. 

4, AS A PREACHER, his rank was high and commanding, as 
it was well sustained mainly to the end of his career on earth. 

Here we are to regard him chiefly in a twofold relation, as 
to the matter, and as to the manner, of his ministrations. 

In the former aspect we may less enlarge; since, in connec- 
tion with his published “ Memoir,” by Rev. Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany, some sixty of his sermons, well selected, are given 
entire, richly rewarding a considerate perusal. 

As to manner in the pulpit, or all that properly responds to 


* In this and similar narrations, one should remember, that the writer is 
accountable mainly for the body of the anecdote; less for its costume, its 
minute particulars, its style, and coloring. 

t I have altered one word in this poetry of Lord Lyttleton,—the second in 
the last line. 
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the idea of DELIVERY, Dr. Griffin may be regarded as excellent, 
without unqualified commendation as a model. To admire and 
imitate him, without his stature, his presence, his style, his 
learning, his voice, and his naturalness, was to enact much less 
the sublime than the ridiculous; as some of us have had memo- 
rably the opportunity to observe, in more instances than one, 
of vapid and contemptible imitation. Dr. Griffin was original— 
was himself always and in all things. As a whole, his manner 
was good, and found its praise with all critics. He generally 
read from well-prepared manuscript ; and his discourses evinced 
not more his general energy, his own powerful thinking, than 
research, extensive and profound, at once. scriptural and elo- 
quent. 

He seemed not confined or embarrassed by the writing before 
him. His mind worked well with his utterance, and every sen- 
tence glittered like coin, new and bright, because fresh from 
the mint. His accent, pause, emphasis; his tone, his clear 
articulation, his softly modulated voice, his absorbed and intent 
appearance, his boldness and occasional flights; sometimes the 
stern alto-relievo, and the vivid tableau of his expressions ; 
sometimes the cadence, delicate, pathetic, yet in place, made, 
entire, a moral scenery, adapted to arrest and hold the atten- 
tion, and also to impress powerfully the truth to which it was 
all tributary. 

Some preachers show with radiance, and strike with apparent 
mastery and power, at first; yet cannot hold their own. A 
race with them, against time, is always a loser. They cease 
to attract, still more to attach, their hearers. They become 
empty, vapid, monotonous. They are shallow, where they 
ought to be deep, as eloquent men and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures. Their treasury is not well stored. 

They are not well and learnedly at home between the four 
corners of the Bible, if it is better with other books of preferred 
wisdom. Like a moving cone, base foremost, they are seen 
largest, and felt with most momentum, at the first impinge- 
ment; after that, like a retiring balloon, dim in the distance, 
driven with the wind, and by their own levity elevated, they are 
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visibly less and less, till their disk is a speck of darkness, as 
they recede from the vision of men. Just so was it not with 
Griffin. They who heard him most, loved and valued him most. 
The cynics that disparaged him, heard him too seldom, and 
with too much prejudice, often chargeable with reasoning from 
premises due wholly to their own inattention, levity, and gapri- 
cious blundering, to be at all competent judges, or candid cen- 
surers, of his talents and power. His resources were not 
exhausted. His mind was always at work; like a good mill, 
ever going, and ever grinding, and ever ready with a supply to 
meet the calls of those who depended on its preparations. 
Thinking, reading, writing, observing, preaching, and praying, 
as well as conversing with his people on their spiritual pros- 
pects,—these were the atmosphere of his walk, his growth, his 
life, as a pastor. He was not confined to a few topics, and 
those favorites by a partial estimate. He strove to preach, 
full-orbed, the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, every truth 
in its place, with symmetry, concentration, and effect. 

His self-respect and sense of relative dignity, combining with 
his just estimate of office as an ambassador of the Son of God, 
were well exemplified and consistently maintained, showing a 
career that aimed to magnify his office rather than himself; and 
yet as conscious that. meekness is not meanness, that humility 
is not servility, that the performance of duties is not the abne- 
gation or the oblivion of rights, and that he knew how to dis- 
criminate, as a Christian philosopher, both his various relations 
and the various duties that result from them, while rendering 
to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s. Politics, in any partisan sense, never degraded 
his ministrations or impeached his personal character. In the 
pulpit he ever seemed to remember that he was the minister 
of a Monarch whose kingdom is not of this world. He was prin- 
cipled, even to indignation, against the abuse so impious that 
enacts personalities in preaching; every way above it, as a 
gentleman, to say nothing of his loftier attributes. I heard him 
say, when preaching at an ordination: ‘‘ The minister who in- 
dulges in personalities, that is, insolence, to a fellow-mortal, or 
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prostitutes the sacred function, in any way, from its high dig- 
nity and its proper ends, degrades his office, and is himself fitter 
to be degraded to a prison, than ta occupy a pulpit in the 
Church of God.” These are much his words, and more identi- 
cally the sentiment he powerfully pronounced. 

5. As a theologian, we must also, in brief, review his cha- 
racter. To say he was a Calvinist, were too general, though 
utterly true, to give his distinctive phase as a doctrinal divine. 
Calvinism is as generic as Arminianism; a fact often ignored 
or disparaged. It seems to have been his conscientious aim 
and purpose, as it was distinguishingly his repute, to be ever 
Biblical. The Word of God, contained in the Scriptures, he 
intended to honor as his paramount rule of faith and practice. 
He was no fatalist, no antinomian, no cold and heartless pro- 
pugnator of a pseudo orthodoxy ;* 


He loved the men that hated him; the tear 
That dropt upon his Bible was sincere. 


No bigot, no rider of hobbies, no narrow thinker on any sub- 
ject, it seemed incongruous to the man to do a little thing, as 
to the Christian to do an unkind one. He offered, in the name 
of God, the salvation of the Gospel to every creature, rejoicing 
in missions to expedite its ministrations in all the world. As 
for their way, who limit the atonement to the elect, and then 
profess to offer it to the non-elect too, that is, to all men, he 
abhorred it theologically as false, and morally as abominable, 
and so impossible! In this he agreed with Calvin,+ Watts, 
Doddridge, Fuller, Dwight, Payson, Richards, and in general, 
all sensible divines, who can discriminate the different relative 


* The lie about infants in hell, and all that, I know was calumniously cir- 
culated as a part of his preaching! I never knew a man who preached or 
held any such monstrosities,—I know that he did not. 

+ We quote, e pluribus unum, from his Comment on Rom. 5:18. Com- 
munem omnium gratiam facit, quia omnibus exposita est, non quod ad om- 
nes extendatur re ipsa: nam etsi passus est Christus pro peccatis totius 
mundi, atque omnibus indifferenter Dei benignitate offertur, non tamen 
omnes apprehendunt. 
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phases of the truth; as in the maxim of the fathers, Qui bene 
distingutt, bene docet. 

In some aspects metaphysical of the revealed system, it were 
not wonderful if he should differ with other original thinkers, 
equally sincere and assiduous, in endeavoring the perspicuous 
simplification of the truth as it is in Jesus. Into the subject, 
historical or polemical, it is not our plan to enter. The con- 
troversies of thirty years ago, in reference to the means of 
grace and the office-work of the Spirit, certainly showing on 
both sides occasionally the great imperfections of good men, 
and certainly remaining, with their points and questions, yet, 
very much where they were a thousand years ago, and even 
from the times of Augustine, need not now be revived, or at all 
implicated, in this document. They are briefly shown in the 
work of Dr. Sprague ; and the correspondence there, between 
Dr. Griffin and Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, deserves, I think, 
our eulogium, as an example of fraternal and Christian dissen- 
sion, at once frank and full, pointed, honest, and yet speaking 
the truth in love, in an eminent degree, on both sides. Per- 
haps the momentum of difference was less than either supposed, 
at least in its practical exemplifications in actual service. 

Some have thought that Dr. Griffin was too technical in his 
theology and theosophy, and that sometimes his emphasis, laid 
somewhat repetitiously on the idea of revivals and the objective 
of a revival of religion, was approximating the fault of a hobby, 
if not involving something of cant. 

Possibly, he and many other preachers have erred at times, 
in this and similar ways. The rule of safety—the only one, 
that, as an old pastor, I have been contented to pursue, and 
which, dying, I should be willing to commend to my juniors— 
is perhaps this: be wisely scriptural, be copiously scriptural, 
be firmly scriptural, in all your ministerial ways, and works, 
and words, and wonders. 

In order to this, one must WELL STUDY the revealed rela- 
tions and proportions of truth. With the divine matter of the 
Scriptures, there is also revealed THE DIVINE MANNER AND 
METHOD of inculcating the truth. This we must study, per- 
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ceive, approve, and prefer, so as practically and substantially 
to digest and adopt it, in all our ministrations. Otherwise, we 
shall infallibly err. Our way will be, after all, not the way 
of God. Our metaphysico-theological wisdom will take pre- 
cedence; and impiously presumptuous, it will profane our 
ministry. The Spirit will prefer other ways than ours, and so 
leave ours to their own solitude in the wilderness ; walking 
through dry places, and seeking rest, and finding none. 

Some get the idea that revivals are so necessary, as general 
scenes and opportunities of mercy, that an individual can find 
salvation mainly, if not only, in one of them. Hence, they 
wait for them, resisting the Holy Ghost every moment, under 
delusion of wartine for his influence. This is a very common 
abuse. Though men may favor and enact it, insidiously as an 
excuse, under any ministrations of excellence; yet, we say, 
first, it is hugely an unscriptural and death-dealing fallacy ; 
second, if we ever seem to sanction it, directly or indirectly, 
we are most culpably wrong; since no man of unsophisticated 
sense can believe it, as taught in the Word of God. We will 
here quote no passage in proof of what is so easily demon- 
strable, so nearly self-evident.* 

Dr. Griffin sometimes spoke, and even wrote, of difficulties 
in applying the means of grace, in our ministry, with which 
some of his brethren, besides Dr. Taylor, did not sympathize. 
To one of them he once said, ‘‘ There are perplexities in refer- 
ence to dependence and activity, which it is not easy to solve ; 
an unillumined inch-square, through which it seems impossible 
clearly to see.” He answered, “ Where, Doctor, is that cube 
of darkness recognized in Scripture? Paul seems never to 
heed or know anything about it. I rather guess it is a fungus, 


* We may, however, refer some comparanda to any one desirous to see 
the sanctions of our meaning,—Matt. 28 : 18-20; Mk. 16: 15, 16, 20, dele 
them, in last verse, and refer working with to the word. Acts 7:51; 
16: 30-33 ; Rom. 1: 5, 16,17; 9:28. See original: render accownt, in- 
stead of work; righteousness as the result of justification ; 32, 33; 10: 8-13; 
16 : 26; 1 Tim. 2: 3-8; 6: 3-5, 20, 21; Heb. 2: 1-3; 3: 7, 8; Rev. 2:7, 
11, 17, 29; 3:6, 13,22; 22: 17-21; 1 Cor. 1; 18-25; 2:5; 3: 11-15. 
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that grew on the trunk of your own metaphysics ; that is, you 
made it all yourself.” 

Apart from all this, Dr. Griffin seldom suffered an eclipse 
from any troublous influence, so elastic were his thoughts, so 
expansive, so magnificent, so superior, the general range of 
his mind. He was averse to the idea of a pet theory; yet his 
principled dread of theological error, of Socinian and Rational- 
istic science, falsely so called ; his profound conviction of the 
sinuosities of sin, and of the operative power of human depra- 
vity ; his scriptural views of election and the entire system of 
redemption, and his often agonizing sympathies with the self- 
induced and suicidal wretchedness of the perdition of ungodly 
men, applied often with godlike compassion to his own personal 
friends and relations: these considerations frequently swayed 
his feeling and moved his prayers; while the savor of them, 
not at all appreciated or intelligible to some of his worldly 
or formal observers, seemed to them like a malarious or clouded 
atmosphere, in which, from motives akin to asceticism or misan- 
thropy, he preferred, strangely, to be at times disguised and 
properly invisible. 

In all this, it has been our object so to describe Dr. Griffin, 
that readers who knew him not, may be aided in forming a 
correct conception of his distinguished person and character. 
As a whole, we may say of him, that he had few equals, and that 
any party or social circle in the world might have felt enriched 
by the accession of his companionship and presence. The 
writer saw him in Newark not long before his death, and can- 
not soon forget the scene sublime in which he then figured. He 
was plainly watching for the signal to depart and be with 
Christ, which he felt to be far better. He was literally ex- 
pecting the Son of man, and waiting specially for the glad 
moment of release. I resolved not long to intrude on such an 
hour of solemn sacredness, quite in the verge of heaven. He 
could not speak much, but the paternal grasp of his hand, his 
voice of kindness, his subdued and mellow tone of speech, I 
cannot soon forget, nor would I attempt to describe my own 
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sensations as I bade him farewell—till we should meet in the 
presence of Christ. 

We must indulge, in conclusion, this single reflection,—that 
only one influence known or possible to us, can elevate us 
wisely and justly superior to the power of death, and render 
us calm, philosophic, and happy, when the tenement is falling 
to pieces, and the tenant about to take its viewless flight into 
eternity. Christianity supplies that influence; God supplies 
it to all his own elect, the genuine disciples of Jesus Christ. 
Let us prize the only true religion. Let us hold it not only, 
but hold it fast. Let us aspire, by living like them, to die like 
them ; adopting, with intelligent triumph and sober peace, the 
words of Paul, written just before, by Nero’s cruel order, he 
was decapitated, for the only sin of believing and preaching 
the everlasting doctrine of his Saviour and ours, Jesus Christ : 
“ Nevertheless I am not ashamed ; FoR I KNOW WHOM I HAVE 
TRUSTED ; and am persuaded that He is able to keep THAT 
WHICH I HAVE COMMITTED TO HIM, against that day.” 2 Tim. 
1:12. 

Let Williams College, let all New England, let the whole 
American Church, cherish the memory of Paul, and also that 
of GRIFFIN. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


HYMN MAKERS AND HYMN MENDERS. 


THE taste of a community is formed, to a great extent, by 
the Church. Its preaching, its prayers, and its hymns tend 
more than aught else to mould the thoughts, the literary style, 
the enunciation of the people who are brought within its influ- 
ence. We knowan eminent clergyman who once declared that 
he would be scarcely less willing to place his family under the 
instructions of an unsound minister, than under those of an 
incorrect, ungraceful, vulgar speaker. It was a strong mode 
of expressing his conviction that a slovenly, uncultivated style 
of address, continually listened to by his children, would rapidly 
destroy the advantages of the most finished education, and pro- 
duce a corresponding impression upon both their thoughts and 
language. 

There is great force in this. It rests with the pulpit whe- 
ther we shall maintain the purity of our language, or whe- 
ther we shall abandon our acknowledged standards of taste 
and excellence and‘sink down to the level of those provin- 
cial modes of speech which are imported from time to time by 
the uneducated Irish, English, and Scotch, who come among 
us—or of those native slang expressions, which, come whence 
they may, disgrace some of the best deliverances at the bar, 
in the legislature, and in the pulpit, and certainly none the 
less because of the vulgar nasal twang, with which they are 
most usually uttered. It is incumbent on the ministry to keep 
up the standard of our language, to avoid every breach of taste, 
to speak with faultless accuracy, to cultivate the clearest enun- 
ciation, to give the youth of the country the privilege of hear- 
ing, at least one day in the week, the purity and power of the 
English language. 

Akin to the importance, in this respect, of literary taste and 
elevation in the pulpit, is that of the character of those com- 
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positions in which the people are taught and encouraged to 
sing the praises of their Creator. When a congregation will 
really engage in this most heavenly part of sacred worship, 
there can be nothing more intellectually elevating than the 
singing of one of our noble Christian hymns, such as 


‘ Before Jehovah’s awful throne— 
Or, 
Father, how wide thy glory shines! 


The breadth of thought, the elevation of sentiment, the very 
taste in composition and style, will impress themselves upon 
every engaged mind. By parity of reasoning, the singing of 
lame thought in doggerel verse will bring down both the taste 
and the sentiment of a congregation, and in the course of years 
fasten its image upon both them and their children. We regard 
it as of especial consequence that the hymns used by our young 
people in the Sunday-school and in the family, should be the 
very best specimens of Christian lyric poetry. Whoever else 
sing doggerel, let us not train our children to do so. 

The responsibility of compilers of hymn-books can scarcely 
be overrated. In addition to the considerations which have 
now been presented, it may be affirmed that the orthodoxy of 
our churches depends more upon the hymns which are sung in 
their assemblies, than upon their Catechisms and Confessions 
of Faith; and that the tone of devotional feeling in a Chris- 
tian community is caught from its hymn-book rather than 
from the pulpit. Extensive acquaintance with the whole sub- 
ject of hymnology, a cultivated taste, a ripe scholarship, a 
poetic soul, a clear judgment, an orthodox belief, and an ele- 
vated religious experience, are qualifications which are abso- 
lutely essential to the compiler of a hymn-book. 

No man who is either a shallow scholar or a shallow Chris- 
tian should be allowed to undertake the compilation of those 
Psalms and Hymns in which a whole denomination is expected, 
tor centuries it may be, to chaunt the praises of Jehovah. It 
were always better that so vast a responsibility be thrown upon 
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at least three of the foremost men for scholarship, taste, and 
piety, which a community can furnish; well might any one 
man shrink from so difficult a task. Some hints were given to 
compilers, in the Article which appeared in our last Number, on 
this subject. The characteristics of a good hymn and the 
excellences of our principal hymn-writers were attempted to 
be portrayed; a comparison, it will be remembered, was insti- 
tuted between Watts and Charles Wesley. It places the latter, 
we think, in his true position, as one of the sweetest, and at 
the same time noblest singers in the Christian Israel; while it 
accords to the former that eminence, as a writer of lyrical 
poetry, to which the united voice of all Christendom has raised 
him. We regard it asa great loss to the Presbyterian Churches 
of our country, that so few, comparatively, of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns should have been admitted into their collections. It 
may not be generally known that, not even excepting Dr. 
Watts, he is the most voluminous of all our lyrical authors, 
and it were only justice to add, that he is the most equal. 
John Wesley, in 1779, compiled a hymn-book for the use of 
his “ Connection,” containing 560 hymns, of which 513 were 
composed by his brother Charles! In the year 1830, there 
were added to Wesley’s original collection, 208 hymns, 112 of 
which were written by Charles Wesley, so that in the English 
Wesleyan Hymn-Book, now in use, there are 635 of his com- 
positions. It would be easy to extend the number to a thou- 
sand, for we have, in his poetical works, hundreds of hymns 
which have never appeared in any collection. One of these 
works, entitled Scripture Hymns, now lies before us, in two 
volumes, 12mo., containing some 600 pages of closely printed 
matter. It would be a benefit to the Church, could we obtain 
standard and unmutilated editions of the lyrical works of both 
Dr. Watts and Charles Wesley. In the midst of the multi- 
plied renderings of the leading songs which these great men 
have written, it would be satisfactory to ascertain what they 
really did write. 

Will not some of our enterprising Christian publishers under- 
take this most desirable work? 
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The merits of Charles Wesley, as a writer of objective 
hymns, have been overlooked. We have never read or sung a 
finer specimen, than his well-known paraphrase of the 24th 


Psalm, 
Our Lord is risen from the dead— 


Step by step we are led from the sepulchre of Jesus, to the 
throne of his mediatorial exaltation. We see him rising from 
the grave, like a successful warrior, mounting his chariot, lead- 
ing captive the foes of his people, dragging them in triumph 
to the very gatesof heaven. We see the angels as they attend 
their Lord, and we hear them demanding his admission to his 
own original dwelling-place,—the heaven of God. Can any- 
thing exceed, in beauty and majesty, the demand of the angels— 


Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates, 
Ye everlasting doors give way ! 

Loose all your bars of massy light, 

And wide unfold the ethereal scene, 

He claims these mansions as his right— 
Receive the King of Glory in! 


Or the answers which these celestial attendants give to the 
demand, ‘ Who is the King of Glory ?” 


First : 
The Lord, that all our foes o’ercame, 
The world, sin, death, and hell o’erthrew; 
And Jesus is the conqueror’s name! 
And then— 


The Lord, of glorious power possessed, 
The King of saints and angels too, 
God over all, forever blessed ! 


There is another objective hymn by Charles Wesley, which 
is among the finest in the language. We wonder that it has 
not found its way into American hymn-books. Our readers 
will thank us for transcribing it: 


Stand the Omnipotent decree; 
Jehovah’s will be done! 
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Nature’s end we wait to see, 
And hear her final groan ; 

Let this earth dissolve, and blend 
In death the wicked and the just; 

Let those ponderous orbs descend 
And grind us into dust. 


Rests secure the righteous man ! 
At his Redeemer’s beck, 
Sure to emerge, and rise again, 
And mount above the wreck ; 
Lo! the heavenly spirit towers, 
Like flame o’er nature’s funeral pyre, 
Triumphs in immortal powers, 
And claps his wings of fire! 


Nothing hath the just to lose 

By worlds on worlds destroyed ; 
Far beneath his feet he views 

With smiles, the flaming void ; 
Sees the universe renewed, 

The grand millennial reign begun, 
Shouts, with all the sons of God, 

Around the eternal throne ! 


Resting in this glorious hope 
To be at last restored, 
Yield we now our bodies up 
To earthquake, plague, or sword ; 
Listening for the call divine, 
The latest trumpet of the seven, 
Soon our soul and dust shall join, 
And both fly up to heaven. 


609 


Here is a flight which few have ever reached. Well has this 
hymn been spoken of as being “‘in a strain more than human.” 
James Montgomery, no mean judge, says “It begins with a 
note abrupt and awakening, like the sound of the last trumpet,” 
and adds “ This is altogether one of the most daring and vic- 
torious flights of our author.” We are glad to find it un- 
abridged in the “ Plymouth Collection ;” but for what reason 


the last line but one of the hymn has been changed to 


Soon our soul and form shall join, 
VOL. VI.—39 
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we fail to discover. The change from “dust” to “form” renders 
the line obscure. 

We refer to these as specimens merely of the highest style 
of objective hymns. ‘Time and space forbid the indulgence of 
a very strong desire to furnish others of equal force, breadth, 
and beauty, from the productions of this author. 

It must ever be regarded as a mark of great carelessness in 
our American compilers, that so many first class lyrics should 
have been omitted from our collections, while second and third 
rate hymns abound. We could supply fifty superior hymns from 
various authors, which are almost wholly neglected in our own 
and kindred denominations. There is the noble hymn by Charles 
Wesley—Jacob wrestling with the Angel—concerning which 
Dr. Watts did not scruple to say that it was “worth all the 
verses he himself had written.” James Montgomery declares 
it to be among the poet’s highest achievements. ‘“‘ With con- 
summate art,” says he, “he has carried on the action of a 
lyrical drama. Every turn in the conflict with the mysterious 
being against whom he wrestles all night, being marked with 
precision by the varying language of the speaker, accompanied 
by intensely increasing interest till the rapturous moment of the 
discovery when he prevails and exclaims, ‘I know thee, Saviour, 
who thou art !’”” We transcribe the poem, withour fear of tiring 
the patience of our readers with quotation :— 


Come, O thou traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see! 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee : 
With thee, all night, I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


T need not tell thee who I am: 
My misery and sin declare ; 
Thyself hast called me by my name, 
Look on thy hands and read it there : 
But who, I ask thee, who art thou ? 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


The manner in which the Gospel, with its doctrines of human 
sinfulness and sovereign grace, is interwoven with the history, 
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is inimitably beautiful and striking. And how true to nature 
and to the narrative is the dramatic construction of the poem! 
The divine combatant is supposed to desire escape from the 
pressing demand, “Tell me thy name !’’—an idea which is 
most effectively introduced by the sudden exclamation in the 
third stanza— 
In vain thou strugglest to get free, 
I never will unloose my hold ; 
Art thou the man that died for me? 
The secret of thy love unfold. 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 
Thy new unutterable name ? 
Tell me, I still beseech thee, tell : 

To know it now resolved I am: 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


What though my shrinking flesh complain, 
And murmur to contend so long, 
I rise superior to my pain: 
When I am weak, then am I strong! 
And when my all of strength shall fail, 
I shall with the God-Man prevail. 


Never have we read a finer combination of poetic taste and 
evangelical sentiment. The Man who wrestled with the 
patriarch becomes, at the poet’s call, “the Man who died for 
him ;” the question, “ What is thy name?” becomes, by an 
evangelical transformation, a demand for the revelation of the 
Redeemer’s love to his soul; and what can be more effective 
than the turn given to the shrinking flesh of the patriarch, 
“‘ When I am weak, then am I strong ?”’ But he becomes more 
urgent and more hopeful : 


Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
And confident in self-despair ; 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak, 
Be conquered by my instant prayer! 
Speak! or thou never hence shall move, 

And tell me if thy name is Love. 
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Tis Love! ’tis Love! thou diedst for me, 
I hear thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pure, universal love thou art ; 

To me, to all, thy bowels move, 

Thy nature, and thy name is Love. 


My prayer hath power with God: the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith I see thee face to face: 
I see thee face to face and live ! 

In vain I have not wept and strove: 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


I know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s Friend: 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 
But stay and love me to the end: 
Thy mercies never shall remove ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


The Sun of Righteousness on me 
Hath rose, with healing in his wings : 
Withered my nature’s strength, from thee 
My soul its life and succor brings ; 
My help is all laid up above: 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Contented now, upon my thigh 

I halt, till life’s short journey end ; 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from thee to move: 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Lame as I am, I take the prey ; 

Hell, earth, and sin, with ease o’ercome, 
I leap for joy, pursue my way, 

And, as a bounding hart, fly home, 
Through all eternity to prove 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


The Plymouth Collection is enriched by this unsurpassed 


Mr. Beecher has very properly divided it into 


three hymns. 








| 
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There are several Moravian compositions which have been 
overlooked by those who have undertaken to compile hymn- 
books for our American Churches. Each of the following 
hymns, by Dessler, is worthy of a place in our best collections: 


Extended on a cursed tree. 
I thirst, thou wounded Lamb of God. 
O God of good, the unfathomed sea. 


Jesus, whose glory’s streaming rays. 
We select from these hymns two or three stanzas: 


How blest are they who still abide 

Close sheltered in thy bleeding side ; 
Who life and strength from thence derive, 
And by thee move, and in thee live. 
What are our works but sin and death, 
Till thou, thy quickening Spirit, breathe! 
Thou givest the power thy grace to move ; 
O wondrous grace! O boundless love! 


Fountain of good, all blessing flows 
From thee; no want thy fulness knows: 
What, hut thyself, canst thou desire ? 
Yet, self-sufficient as thou art, 

Thou dost desire my worthless heart,— 
This, only this, dost thou require. 


We have been strongly tempted to transcribe these hymns 
at length. They have the merit of being well written, and they 
embody a standard of religious experience which is calculated 
to draw upwards, rather than depress, the feeble struggling 
children of God. Our last General Assembly appointed a Com- 
mittee—Dr. Beman, Mr. Barnes, and Dr. Fisher—to prepare 
a supplement to the Church Psalmist. We would respectfully 
draw their attention to the fact which we have stated and 
proved, as we submit, that some of the best hymns in the Eng- 
lish language have been overlooked by American compilers. 
Here is one by Breithaupt which we give entire :— 
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Thee will I love, my strength, my tower ; 
Thee will I love, my joy, my crown ; 
Thee will I love with all my power, 
In all thy works, and thee alone; 
Thee will I love till the pure fire 
Fill my whole soul with chaste desire. 


No one who accepts the inspiration of Solomon’s Song will 
take exception to the erotic character of this fine stanza. 


Ah, why did I so late thee know, 
Thee, lovelier than the sons of men! 
Ah, why did I no sooner go 
To thee, the only ease in pain ! 
Ashamed, I sigh and inly mourn 
That I so late to thee did turn. 


In darkness willingly I strayed ; 
I sought thee, yet from thee I roved. 
Far wide my wandering thoughts were spread, 
Thy creatures, more than thee, I loved: 
And now, if more at length I see, 
’Tis through thy light, and comes from thee. 


Most effectively does this last couplet carry off the soul from 
self to the Infinite Source of all enlightening and saving grace ; 
and how natural is the ascription of praise which follows :— 


I thank thee, uncreated Sun, 
That thy bright beams on me have shined ; 
I thank Thee, who hast overthrown 
My foes, and healed my wounded mind ; 
I thank Thee, whose enlivening voice 
Bids my freed heart in thee rejoice. 


Uphold me in the doubtful race, 

Nor suffer me again to stray ; 
Strengthen my feet, with steady pace 
Still to press forward in thy way; 
My soul and flesh, O Lord of might, 
Fill, satiate, with thy heavenly light! 


Give to mine eyes refreshing tears, 
Give to my heart chaste hallowed fires, 
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Give to my soul, with filial fears, 

The love that all heaven’s host inspires ; 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite! 


This is simply praying, “ Thy will,’ O Lord, “be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” 
Thee will I love, my joy, my crown, 
Thee will I love, my Lord, my God; 
Thee will I love, beneath thy frown, 
Or smile,—thy sceptre, or thy rod ; 
What though my flesh and heart decay, 
Thee shall I love in endless day ! 


There are three or four hymns of Tersteegen’s which might 
be exchanged with great benefit to the churches, for some of 
those chilly and chilling, not to say meaningless, songs which 
mar the general excellency of our books of Psalmody. One 
of these is a hymn of consecration, and though expressive of 
an elevated Christian experience, may be sung by the believer, 
with profit and with earnest hope. We would no more exclude 
it from our collections, than we would expunge from the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, his prayer on behalf of Ephesian believers 
(chapter iii). We transcribe two of its stanzas :— 


O God, what offering shall I give 
To thee, the Lord of earth and skies? 
My spirit, soul, and flesh receive, 
A holy, living sacrifice ; 
Small as it is, ’tis all my store, 
More should’st thou have, if I had more. 


In this verse, there is a most effective interweaving of the 
Apostle’s exhortation to the Romans, and his prayer for the 
Thessalonians: ‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, that ye 
present your bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” ‘I pray God, your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless.” 
After exclaiming in the language of full assurance, 


Now then, my God, thou hast my soul, 
No longer mine, but thine I am; 
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and again 


Thou hast my flesh, thy hallowed shrine, 


and enlarging upon these thoughts—he returns from this height 
of assurance, to a consideration of his weakness and dependence 
on the righteousness of his Lord: 


O never, in these veils of shame, 
Sad fruits of sin, my glorying be ; 

Clothe with salvation—through thy name— 
My soul, and let me put on thee; 

Be living faith my costly dress, 

And my best robe thy righteousness ! 


Another hymn of Tersteegen’s, to which we refer, is that com- 
mencing— 
What shall we offer our good Lord? 


A third, better known, but most unjustly denuded of its strength 
and sublimity— 


Lo, God is here, let us adore. 


Of this hymn we shall have occasion to speak at length, in the 
latter part of our remarks. 

Before we pass from this author, we eannot refrain from 
drawing attention to that hymn of his which begins— 


Thou hidden love of God, whose height, &c., 


chiefly for the purpose of placing upon our pages these two 
stanzas, so exquisitely true to the Christian’s experience :— 


Thy secret voice invites me still 
The sweetness of thy yoke to prove ; 
And fain I would, but though my will 
Seems fixed, yet wild my passions rove; 
Yet hind’rances strew all the way: 
I aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 


’Tis mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee; 
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Yet while I seek, but find thee not, 

No peace my wandering soul shall see ; 
O when shall all my wanderings end, 
And all my steps to thee-ward tend! 


It is in the same hymn that, with his wonted adaptation of 
Scripture to lyrical compositions, he cries out, 


O hide this self from me, that I 
No more, but Christ in, me, may live! 


A Spanish hymn, translated by John Wesley, who excels, in 
our judgment, all other translators of hymns, whether from Ger- 
man, Spanish, or French, ought to have found its way into 
every hymn-book, and into every congregation. It is too long 
to be entirely reproduced here; we give it in part. Its open- 
ing verse is a most beautiful specimen of lyrical writing. 


O God, my God, my all thou art! 
Ere shines the dawn of rising day, 

Thy sovereign light within my heart 
Thy all-enlivening power display. 


For Thee my thirsty soul doth pant 
While in this desert land I live; 

And hungry as I am, and faint, 
Thy love alone can comfort give. 


In a dry land, behold, I place 
My whole desire on thee, O Lord, 
And more I joy to gain thy grace, 
Than all earth’s treasures can afford. 


There is here the most perfect rhythmical flow, embodying the 
sweetest and most confiding experience. The hymn contains 
nine stanzas. Beginning with the praises and the confidence 
of the child of God in the early morning, the poet depicts the 
joys and duties of the Christian’s day :— 


In blessing thee with grateful songs, 
My happy life shall glide away ; 
The praise that to thy name belongs, 
Hourly, with lifted hands I'll pay. 
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The Christian is then traced to his nightly couch— 


Thy name, O God, upon my bed, 
Dwells on my lips, and fires my thoughts. 


The closing stanza is full of confidence in the power of God, 
and in his persevering grace: 


My soul draws nigh and cleaves to thee ; 
Then let or earth or hell assail, 

Thy mighty hand shall set me free ; 
For whom thou sav’st, he ne’er shall fail. 


For ourselves, we should esteem it — privilege to be permitted 
occasionally to sing, in our congregations, Dryden’s Veni 
Creator Spiritus, which seems to us to answer every demand 
of the lyrical ode. We cannot account for its absence from 
our Church Psalmist and Parish Psalmody. What can be finer 
than these stanzas ?— 


Creator, Spirit, by whose aid 

The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every waiting mind, 

Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 

And make thy temples worthy thee. 


O source of uncreated heat, 

The Father’s promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy Fount, thrice holy Fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire: 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing. 


There are few couplets whose sentiments would more tend to 
solemnize the feelings of a congregation, or to raise their expec- 
tancy of present blessing in connection with and as the result 
of singing praise to God, than this last. The language seems 
to speak a blessing to the hearts of worshippers. It is unne- 
cessary to refer to the very skilful manner in which the poet 
has incorporated in his composition so many scriptural refe- 
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rences: “The spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,” “TI will send you another Comforter (xapaxdyrov),” 
‘Know ye not that ye are the temples of the Holy Ghost ?” 
The same feature is traceable in the following verse, in 
which the poet refers to “the seven spirits which are before 
the throne :”— 


Plenteous of grace, descend from high, 

Rich in thy sevenfold energy ! 

Thou strength of His almighty hand, 

Whose power does heaven and earth command, 
Refine and purge our earthly parts, 

And stamp thine image on our hearts.* 


Create all new; our wills control ;* 
Subdue the rebel in our soul ; 

Chase from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow. 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us in the way. 


The hymn closes with the doxology: 
Immortal honors, endless fame, &e. 


No difficulty has been experienced in laying these neglected 
compositions before our readers. Rather, we have found it 
almost impossible to hold back other hymns of equal if not 
superior merit. Page after page, sheet upon sheet could we 
fill, had we the space. The proof has at least been given, 
that valuable additions to our Christian hymnology are at 
hand, whenever our compilers are prepared to raise the stan- 
dard of Christian lyrical poetry in our country. A step in the 
right direction has been lately taken by Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in the Plymouth Collection, and by Mr, Elias Nason, in 
the Congregational Hymn Book, both of whom have introduced 
to the American Churches many of those rich and spiritual lyrics 
which had been previously overlooked. These works do greater 
justice to hymn writers than any with which we are acquainted. 


* Slightly changed from the original, to avoid a triplet, and to make it 
more suitable for an ordinary six-line long metre tune. 
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The latter is especially distinguished by the accuracy of its 
renderings, and by the general excellence of its selections. 
Messrs. Beecher and Nason may be truly designated pains- 
taking compilers. Not satisfied with any and every version of 
our leading Christian songs, they have sought out early editions 
of the works of their authors, and have given their productions 
to the Church with some reference to what was originally 
written. 

We take serious exception to the mode in which, in nearly 
all our collections of hymns, the sentiments and expressions of 
even our classic hymn-writers have been altered to suit the opi- 
nions and tastes of compilers. We compare the larger number 
of these “improvements” with the unmeaning and despoiling 
daubs of some provincial “artist,’’ who should seek to improve 
a Rembrandt, or a Vandyke, by additional touches from his 
own pencil. We have often smiled over the severe rebuke 
which John Wesley, in the preface to his collection, administers 
to those who practised this literary dishonesty upon him and 
his brother: “Many gentlemen have done my brother and me 
(though without naming us) the honor to reprint many of our 
hymns. Now, they are perfectly welcome so to do, provided 
they print them just as they are. But I desire they would 
not attempt to mend them; for they really are not able. None 
of them is able to mend either the sense or the verse. There- 
fore, I must beg of them one of these two favors: either to 
let them stand just as they are, to take them for better for 
worse; or to add the true meaning at the bottom of the page, 
that we may be no longer accountable for the nonsense, or for 
the doggerel of other men.” This is scarcely too severe, in 
view of the liberties which incompetent men have sometimes 
taken with the very best productions of our best hymn-writers. 
The Wesleys have not suffered alone; we daily meet with 
hymns, by other authors, whose power, both lyrical and 
devotional, has not merely sustained loss, but has been wholly 
destroyed by the process of emasculation and of change, which 
they have undergone at the hands of men who have had no 
sufficient genius to appreciate the excellence of the poetry, 
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and no sufficiently deep Christian experience to apprehend 
those high standards of assurance and holiness which they dis- 
closed. We would not affirm that there are no circumstances 
in which it would be honorable to make a change, in expres- 
sion or line, but it should never be done, unless orthodoxy, 
simplicity, and effectiveness demand it ; and even then, we are 
constrained to insist, not without acknowledgment. Few will be 
disposed to find fault with the alteration which one of the 
Wesleys made in the following couplet of Watts’s celebrated 
version of the hundredth Psalm. The author wrote 


Nations attend before his throne 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy. 


Wesley changed it to 


Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 


Another distinguished hymn of Watts was altered by the 
same hand, in its first stanza, and the change has become 
classic. No one would be disposed to print the following verse 
as Watts wrote it: 


He dies! the heavenly Lover dies! 
The tidings strike a doleful sound 

On my poor heart-strings. Deep he lies 
In the cold caverns of the ground. 


Wesley’s transformed stanza is infinitely preferable: 


He dies! the Friend of sinners dies! 

Lo! Salem’s daughters weep around ; 
A solemn darkness veils the skies, 

A sudden trembling shakes the ground. 


We are equally satisfied with some of the changes which have 
been effected by American compilers. In general, however, 
they seem to have been attempted on no ground but that of a 
desire to display self; and the proper title for some of our 
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books would be “ Watts Improved,” ‘“ Wesley Amended,” 
‘‘Hymns by the most celebrated Hymn-writers, altered and 
improved according to the newest Style,” by Dr. , or 

















Mr. , or by authority of the General Synod of ‘ 
or the General Conference of , or the General Assem- 
bly of . 


We wish not to make statements without the proofs. Let 
us see how far these can be sustained : 

We turn to that delightful hymn of Watts on the sympathy 
of Christ as our High Priest : 


With joy we meditate the grace 
Of our High Priest above ; 
His heart is made of tenderness, 

His a melt with love. 


This is as the author wrote it. The Church Psalmist, the 
Congregational Hymn-Book, and Psalms and Hymns retain 
the line intact. Mr. Beecher prefers “‘ bosom’”’ to “‘ bowels !” 
The Parish Psalmody renders the line: 


And overflows with love. 


Certainly it was a false delicacy which in these instances led our 
hymn menders to reject one of the most expressive of all those 
figures by which the Scriptures represent to us the Divine com- 
passion. And why, in some books, the most encouraging 
stanza in the whole hymn should have been omitted, we are un- 
able to understand. Of all its verses, this one should have 
been retained : 


He'll never quench the smoking flax, 
But raise it to a flame; 

The bruised reed he never breaks, 
Nor scorns the meanest name. 


Sentiments which have inspired with courage thousands of de- 
pressed and desponding spirits, as they have sung them in our 
congregations, raising them up to confidence and joy—those 
heavenly places—in Christ Jesus. 
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One of the finest lyric poems which Dr. Watts wrote is that 
which he entitled “ God glorious, and Sinners saved,” 


Father, how wide thy glory shines, &c. 


But the power of this noble hymn is lost by the rejection of 
the two stanzas—or at least one of the two—which connect the 
last part of the composition with the first part. The second 
couplet of the first verse reads : 


Known through the earth by thousand signs, 
By thousands through the skies. 


These are the two verses : 


Those mighty orbs proclaim thy power, 
Their motions speak thy skill, 

And on the wings of every hour 
We read thy patience still. 


Part of thy name divinely stands 
On all thy creatures writ, 

They show the labor of thy hands 
Or impress of thy feet. 


Then, the poet sings: 
But, when we view, &c. 


Here, the thought in the first verse is not only elaborated; an- 
other and most important idea is thrown in, namely, that, in 
the glories and magnificence of nature, God can only be known 
in part,—a thought which prepares the worshipper for receiv- 
ing the truth, that in the Gospel, God may be and is fully 
known— 

Here the whole Deity is known. 


Our menders have seized upon the line 
Where vengeance and compassion join, 


and have changed it to 
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Where justice and compassion join. 


Were they afraid to attribute “vengeance” to the Most High, 
while the Scriptures speak of the revelation of the Divine wrath 
against ungodliness! The force of the poet’s contrast is much 
weakened by the substitution of “justice” for ‘ vengeance.” 

There are no two hymns which are greater favorites with the 
people of God than Toplady’s “‘ Rock of Ages” and Charles 
Wesley’s “Jesus, lover of my soul.” Let us see how these 
almost faultless lyrics have fared at the hands of our hymn 
menders. 

In the first verse of Toplady’s hymn, we have a most appre- 
ciative and scriptural view of the justifying and sanctifying 
power of the atonement and blood of Jesus. The author, re- 
membering that we have redemption through the blood of Jesus, 
even the forgiveness of sins, and that the same “blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” or sanctifies, requests 
that the water and the blood may 


Be of sin the double cure, 
Save from wrath, and make me pure. 


The word “ wrath” is used for condemnation ; indeed, the Apostle 
Paul employs it in contrast with justification in the first chapter 
of his epistle to the Romans. 

Those who have changed the line to 


Cleanse me from its guilt and power, 


apprehend, to some extent, Toplady’s meaning, but supply a 
poor substitute; in strict accuracy we could scarcely speak of 
being cleansed from sin’s power ; “saved” or “ delivered” would 
be the word. It is from defilement, rather than power, that 
the believing sinner is cleansed. 

One of our compilers takes a much greater liberty with this 
couplet, and makes the author say: 


Be of sin the perfect cure ; 
Save me, Lord! and make me pure. 
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Whosever composition this may be, it is not Toplady’s; more- 
over, it is weak, introducing the general expression ‘“‘ Save me, 
Lord!” for the distinctive acknowledgment that justification, 
as well as sanctification, is through the blood of Jesus. 

Other and equally groundless changes have been introduced 
into other parts of the hymn; but we waive their consider- 
ation for the purpose of drawing attention to Charles Wesley’s 
no less celebrated hymn, 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 


a composition which might have emanated from the same heart 
as ‘Rock of Ages.” These doctrinal combatants were not far 
from each other, either in orthodoxy or in religious emotion 
when they wrote these celebrated lyrics. | 

This classic, too, has received the emendations of insufficient 
men. Was ever the highest style of lyrical verse made so to 
yield to tame doggerel as in the following example ? 


Other refuge have I none; 
Lo! I helpless hang on thee. 
Leave, oh leave me not alone, 
Lest I basely shrink and flee. 
It is unpardonable that any man, or men, with the smallest 
pretensions to taste, should have substituted these couplets for 
such lines as, 


Other refuge have I none ; é 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 

Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 


Then, again, we have 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
Boundless love in thee I find, 


For 
More than all in thee I find. 


VOL. v1.—40 
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We suppose it was too strong a view of human depravity for 
our compilers to retain the line, 


False and full of sin I am. 


Did they forget that man is scripturally represented as speak- 
ing lies from the womb? Why, then, in every hymn-book 
but the “ Congregational,” rather than retain the striking and 
effective antithesis which the couplet contains— 


False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of ¢ruth and grace, 


why, we repeat, is there a change from a specific confession of 
a natural tendency to falseness, to hypocrisy, for the more 
general confession of vileness ? 

Another alteration surprises us yet more, especially as it 
finds place in a hymn-book with which is bound up the West- 
minster Confession. Charles Wesley wrote: 


Plenteous grace with thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin. 


In nearly every collection of hymns with which we are ac- 
quainted, the word “cover” is substituted by “ pardon.” The 
idea of the poet is scriptural and evangelical. It is suited to 
the views of truth which prevail in the Presbyterian Church ; 
and yet, for no earthly reason that we can discover, our people 
are made to sing what the poet never wrote. 

There is a hymn in the Parish Psalmody, under the heading 
*¢ Assurance,” which commences 


Jesus I know hath died for me ;— 


it was written by Count Zinzendorff, and is therefore of Mora- 
vian origin. How any compiler, with the original hymn before 
him, could denude it of its best stanzas, and mangle those even 
which he retained, is inexplicable. The first three verses are 
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usually omitted. Our readers will not regret our transcribing 
the hymn, as originally translated : 


Now I have found the ground, wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain ; 
The wounds of Jesus; for my sin 
Before the world’s foundation slain, 
Whose mercy shall unshaken stay, 
When heaven and earth are fled away. 


Father, thine everlasting grace 
Our scanty thought surpasses far ; 
Thy heart still melts with tenderness, 
Thy arms of love still open are 
Returning sinners to receive, 
That mercy they may taste and live, 


O Love, thou bottomless abyss! 

My sins are swallowed up in thee; 
Covered is my unrighteousness, 

Nor spot of guilt remains on me, 
While Jesus’ blood through earth and skies, 
Mercy, free boundless mercy cries! 


With faith I plunge me in this sea, 
Here is my hope, my joy, my rest ; 
Hither, when hell assails, I flee, 
I look unto my Saviour’s breast ; 
Away, sad doubt, and anxious fear, 
Mercy is all that’s written there. 


Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Though strength and health and friends be gone, 
Though joys be wither’d all and dead, 
Though every comfort be withdrawn, 
On this my steadfast soul relies ; 
Father, thy mercy never dies! 


Fixed on this ground will I remain, 
Though my heart fail, and flesh decay, 
This anchor shall my soul sustain, 
When earth’s foundations melt away ; 
Mercy’s full power I then shall prove, 
Loved with an everlasting love. 
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We are carried in this hymn, step by step, from the purpose 
of God in Christ, before the foundation of the world, to the 
final redemption of the individual believer, “When earth’s 
foundations melt away.” In no other hymn with which we are 
acquainted is the full assurance of faith and hope so vividly 
and boldly portrayed. The complete justification of the soul, 
the blotting out of the whole catalogue of sins, was perhaps 
never so triumphantly expressed by uninspired man, as in the 
words— 


Covered is my unrighteousness, 
Nor spot of guilt remains on me, 
While Jesus’ blood, &e. 


And what can be finer than the exclamation which follows ?— 
With faith I plunge me in this sea,— 


this sea, this fountain of blood, opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness— 
Here is my hope, my joy, my rest. 


We want no truer theology than is embodied in this hymn. It 
is cause for surprise that it does not appear in an unmutilated 
and unabridged form, in any of our collections. 

The hymn,— 


Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 


was written by Charles Wesley, on the promontory known in 
England as “ Land’s End,” in the County of Cornwall. It is 
really ‘a narrow neck of land” jutting out into the Atlantic. 
To pass over this neck for the purpose of reaching the out- 
most point of English land, is somewhat dangerous. With 
scarcely foot-room beneath you, you have on either side a pre- 
cipice, with the sea washing its base; and whether you turn to 
the right hand or to the left, your eye meets a vast expanse of 
ocean. Our menders of sacred lyrics have violated all decency 
in their transformation of the original, and have really altered, 
not the phraseology merely, but the sense : 
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Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Secure, insensible! 


The poet represents in this triplet, a half-awakened sinner, not 
wholly alive to his position; just beginning to discern, but not 
fully to apprehend, his danger. ‘‘ Secure, insensible,” until 
clearer light falls from the Spirit of God, upon his soul; then, 
indeed, he sees the yawning gulf beneath him on either side, 
and cries out— 


A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell. 


How miserably tame and meaningless, compared with the ori- 
ginal, is the “improved” rendering— 


Yet how insensible! 


If we needed additional proof that our compilers failed to appre- 
ciate the living, burning thought of the poet, we have it in the 
next stanza— 


O God, my inmost soul convert, 
And deeply on my thoughtless heart— 


The poet wrote “thoughtful heart;” his genius had called 
into being a sinner who had been insensible, who had imagined 
himself secure on the narrow promontory of probationary life, 
but whose eyes are now opening to his danger; he begins to 
think ; no longer thoughtlessly secure, he is now thought-FULL, 
and beseeches God that eternal things may be impressed more 
deeply on his mind. 

But, as though this amount of mutilation were not sufficient 
to satisfy our friends, the author is made to say— 


Give me to feel their solemn weight, 
And save me, ere it be too late. (!) 


We suppose if God saves at all, it will be “ere it be too late.” 
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Who can forgive this literary theft of one of the finest and 
boldest lines ever penned by poet? 


And tremble oN THE BRINK OF FATE. 


This is true poetry, and the strong expression at the end of 
the line which our compilers seem to have shunned, so far 
from being unwarrantably bold, is appropriate and effective, 
and its use is sustained by numerous scriptural examples. 

We have oftentimes regretted that we are not permitted to 
sing “ Let earth and heaven combine,” as its author wrote it. 
Will any of our readers supply a reason why the first verse is 
changed from— 


Let earth and heaven agree, 
Angels and men be joined, 
To celebrate with me 
The Saviour of mankind ; 
To adore the all-atoning Lamb, 
And bless the sound of Jesus’ name. 
To— 
Let earth and heaven combine, 
And one high anthem raise ; 
To sing of love divine, 
And shout the Saviour’s praise ; 
To adore the all-atoning Lamb, 
And bless the sound of Jesus’ name. 


In our view, this change conducts us down from first to third 
rate lyrical writing. 

We are disposed to ask, Why is the chief doctrinal stanza 
altogether omitted from the hymn as it is now supplied to the 
churches ? 


Jesus, transporting sound, 

The joy of earth and heaven ; 
No other help is found, 

No other name is given, 
By which we can salvation have ; 
But Jesus came the world to save, 
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Why, too, is the finest idea in the whole hymn extinguished, 
and the veriest commonplaces substituted ? 


Jesus, harmonious Name! 

It charms the hosts above, 
They evermore proclaim 

And wonder at his love; 
Tis all their happiness to gaze, 
’Tis heaven to see our Jesus’ face. 


In the first line of this verse we have the thought that the name 
of Jesus produces harmony between earth and heaven—between 
angels and men. “He hath made both one,’—“ the things 
which are on earth and the things which are in heaven.” His 
name is a common centre towards which both angels and men 
are mysteriously drawn. It is a name which not only charms 
sinners; more than this, 


It charms the hosts above— 


The hosts of angels whose nature he passed by when he took on 
him the seed of Abraham. Even 


T hey evermore proclaim 
And wonder at his love. 


¢ 


“‘ For every creature which is in heaven and on the earth... 
heard I saying, Blessing and honor and glory and power be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.” Yea, his presence in heaven is a chief source 
of joy to the angelic creation; to look upon the glorious face of 
our Saviour is happiness even to angels. 


’Tis all cheir happiness to gaze, &c. 


There is in this verse true elevation and scripturalness of sen- 
timent. Sung with spirit by a congregation of intelligent wor- 
shippers, it is calculated to raise them to heavenly places ; to 
inspire them with the feeling that all the servants of our King, 
whether men or angels, are one in Christ. 
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Let us see what the hymn mender has made of this truly 
sublime effusion : 


Jesus, transporting name. 


The keystone of the poetic arch is taken out at once. It is no 
longer the name that harmonizes celestial and terrestrial things, 
it simply transports angels. Need we wonder at what follows? 


It charms the hosts above, 
They evermore proclaim 
And wonder at his love; 
They look upon his heavenly face, 
And study his mysterious grace! ! 


The commonplaces of this couplet have always interfered with 
our comfort in singing this jubilant Christian song. No one 
can doubt that whoever changed the couplet, he failed to reach 
the poet’s original conception. 

The verse, 


His name the sinner hears, 


we are permitted to sing as it was written. We are thankful for 
this privilege, and can only express regret that it had not been 
extended somewhat farther. Not so, however: the compiler 
fails again to apprehend the creations of the poet’s imagination. 
The idea conveyed in the words, “ As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent,” &c., he moulds into a verse quickening and hope-inspir- 
ing; @ verse which thousands and myriads of believers have 
sung with the most ecstatic emotions : 


Stung by the scorpion, Sin, 
My poor expiring soul 
The balmy sound drinks in, 


(The sound, 7. e., Jesus’ name,) 


And is at once made whole. 
See there, my Lord upon the tree— 


“See there!” the highest expression of ecstasy. See him 
lifted up! It is a sight of Jesus (O that you too could behold 
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him!) which has healed my poisoned, perishing spirit. ‘See 
there !’’ I see him lifted up upon the cross for ME. By the 
healing vigor with which the look at Jesus has inspired me, 
I not only hear the glad sound— Look unto me and be ye 
saved’’—I am conscious of his power to rescue me,— 


I hear, I reet he died for me! 


Compared with such a couplet, it is tame to say— 


I see my Lord upon the tree, 
I know, I feel he died for me. 


The triumphant climax with which the hymn closes, is com- 
pletely set aside. Our readers shall determine between the 
new version and the original. 


O for a trumpet voice 
On all the world to call! 
To bid their hearts rejoice, 
In him who died for all! u 
For all, my Lord was crucified; 
For all, for all my Saviour died! 


He is the propitiation, not for our sins only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world. Instead of the poet’s language, we 
are made to sing the two last lines thus :— 


Inspire with praise each human tongue, 
And wake a universal song. 


We should like to ask the compiler and improver, who or what 
is to inspire every tongue, and to wake up asong? Is it the 
trumpet that isinvoked? Surely not; the poet, in the previous 
lines, is calling out in soliloquy. Is it the Lord? He is not 
supplicated from one end of the hymn to the other. It is really 
bad English to insert such a couplet without a previously 
expressed antecedent or subject. 

Granted, we are told, that this hymn is ‘* Wesley’s altered,” 
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but if we must have changes, let us have some doctrinal or 
tasteful ground for them; and let them be undertaken by men 
who can appreciate the beauty and the power of true poetry. 

That grand objective hymn of Tersteegen, “‘ Lo! God is here! 
let us adore,” &c., to which we have before referred as worthy 
of insertion in all our books ; though lofty and unexceptionable 
throughout, is reduced in the Plymouth and Congregational 
collections from eighteen to eight couplets. In our Presbyte- 
rian compilations it has no place whatever. We transcribe 
some of those couplets which have been omitted by Messrs. 
Nason and Beecher : 


Disdain not, Lord, our meaner song, 
Who praise thee with a stammering tongue. 


Gladly the toys of earth we leave, 
Wealth, pleasure, fame, for thee alone ; 
To thee our will, soul, flesh, we give, 
O take, O seal them for thine own ; 
Thou art the God! thou art the Lord! 
Be thou by all thy works adored ! 


To thee may all our thoughts arise, 
Ceaseless, accepted sacrifice ! 


It is positively amusing to mark the caricatures which have 
been supplied, of the well-known hymn, by Zinzendorff, usually 
ascribed to John Wesley, though he was only the translator,— 


Jesus, thy blood and righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress. 


One of our books has it— 


Lord, thy imputed righteousness! 


Two or three others— 


Jesus, thy robe of righteousness. 
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The following couplet of Doddridge has been greatly weak- 


ened— 
He drew me, and I followed on, 
Charmed to confess the voice divine. 


The idea is that of being drawn as by an irresistible impulse, 
and the reference is to the Scripture, “they are like the deaf 
adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice 
of charmers, charming never so wisely.” Why, then, should 
it be amended to read “ Glad to confess the voice divine ?” 

A most wretched transformation has been effected in the 
last stanza of the Moravian hymn—“ Give to the winds thy 
fears.” 

In a Book of Psalms and Hymns that lies before us, we 
read, 

Thou comprehend’st him not, 
Yet earth and heaven tell, 


God sits as Sovereign on the throne, 
He ruleth all things well. 


It was written, 
What though thou rulest not, 
Yet heaven and earth and hell 


Proclaim God sitteth on the throne, 
And orders all things well. 


In another hymn, the line, 
For thee, not without hope, I mourn, 


has been changed to, 


To him, with penitence, I mourn. 


What means mourning to Christ? It certainly is not English. 
In the same hymn, by the same compiler, we read— 


Oh! freely my backslidings heal, 
And love the dying sinner still, 
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instead of 


And freely my backslidings heal, 
And love the faithless sinner still. 


A most appropriate epithet, peculiarly applicable to the sin of 
backsliding—facthless—changed for a general, and in this con- 
nection, an unmeaning one, “ dying’’—rather is he a returning 
and hoping, than a dying sinner ; but most of all he is a fazthless 
sinner, having backslidden from his God. 

We content ourselves with recording these few of the al- 
most numberless examples of literary unfaithfulness that are 
before us. We feel sure that our readers will thank us for 
drawing attention to the subject of this Article, at a time when 
additions are to be made to our Presbyterian Psalmody. Glad 
shall we be, and more than repaid for our research, if these 
strictures tend to check the hand of some ruthless compiler, 
who might be tempted to follow the example of his predeces- 
sors, many of whom seem to have imagined no hymn, or 
scarcely any, worthy of a place in our books, without submit- 
ting it to greater or less “ emendation.” Our Christian lyrical 
authors might well exclaim, “Save us from our friends!” Dr. 
Johnson’s attack on the sacred poetry of Watts has not been, 
by any means, so injurious to his character as a lyrist as have 
been those cuttings and clippings and changes and caricatures 
which have been inflicted by the Hymn-mender upon the writ- 
ings of the Hymn-maker. 
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ARTICLE V. 


The City of the Great King ; or, Jerusalem, As it Was, As 
tt Is, and As it is To Be. By J. T. Barouay, M.D., Mis- 
sionary to Jerusalem. Philadelphia. James Challen & 
Sons, and J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. pp. 627. 


No higher evidence can be given of the intrinsic interest of 
this subject than the extraordinary success of the work before 
us, a volume of more than six hundred pages, on the topogra- 
phy of Jerusalem. It is emphatically the work of the season. 
With the exception of the Explorations of Dr. Kane, and the 
Travels of Dr. Livingstone, no recent issue from the press has 
commanded equal sale. Dr. Barclay has enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages for the preparation of his work, during a residence of 
several years at Jerusalem. It has been his good fortune to 
enjoy a free access to the mosque of Omar and the entire Tem- 
ple area, with the substratums beneath,—a privilege which has 
not been vouchsafed in an equal degree to any other Frank or 
Infidel for many centuries. ‘These privileges and advantages 
he has improved with conscientious fidelity and tireless industry, 
pursuing his researches at once with the enthusiasm of an anti- 
quary and of a Christian scholar. 

Our author devotes about two-thirds of his work to an account 
of Jerusalem “ as it was,” treating of the name of the city, its 
local features, hills, valleys, ravines, bridges, and surrounding 
villages, illustrated by map, chart, and model of the city and 
environs, which embody the result of not less than ten thousand 
observations, with a theodolite and other levelling instruments. 
In the spirit of a Christian scholar he suggests the various his- 
torical incidents and sacred associations with which each hill 
and valley and mountain-top is redolent to the intelligent ob- 
server, and repeatedly surprises us with the recovery of some 
locality long lost. The thanks of every biblical scholar are due 
to him for the restoration of the village of Bethphage, which 
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deservedly has a name and a place among the localities rescued 
from the oblivion of ages. His conclusions win our full assent, 
and, on actual observation, are so obviously appropriate, that 
we are only surprised that the site has so long escaped the 
notice of travellers and investigators. 

With equal confidence and satisfaction we accept also his 
specification, not perhaps altogether new and original, of the 
place of our Lord’s ascension,—a quiet, secluded place, on the 
eastern slope of Mount Olivet, shut out from the view of the 
city and of Bethany, and yet near enough to both to answer 
all the conditions of the narrative. “It is not a little singular 
that a spot possessing so fully all the requisites indicated by the 
case, should never before have been regarded as the place of 
ascension. So satisfactorily demonstrable is the proposition, 
that I never feel better assured of occupying ground once trod- 
den by the adorable Redeemer than when I am here.” We 
cordially sympathized with the author when, recently standing 
in that holy place, we gave ourselves up to the conviction that 
just there, in quiet seclusion from the jarring world which he 
was about to leave forever, our Lord, having led out his disci- 
ples, lifted up his hands and blessed them; and “ while he 
blessed them he was parted from them and carried up into 
heaven.” 

With similar consent, in the absence of all conclusive evi- 
dence, we yield ourselves to the conviction that the author 
justly locates the scene of our Lord’s crucifixion, at a short 
distance without and above St. Stephen’s gate, on “a kind 
of head, cape, or promontory,”’ overlooking the valley of the 
Kidron, and dark Gethsemane. May not this be the site of that 
awful scene, the crucifixion of the Son of God! It is to this 
day “a place of skulls,” the grave of many generations, where 
the dead are congregated together so thickly, “‘ that, by merely 
removing a loose rock or two, skulls are seen in abundance,” 
and are frequently thrown out to view by the jackals. Just 
below this field of death lies the gloomy vale of the Kidron, 
the banks of which are still lined with some old sepulchres. 
‘“‘ Now could there be a more appropriate spot for the three 
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days’ repose of the ‘ Lamb slain,’ than the shades of this se- 
questered vale, hard by the garden of his mental agony ?” 

The topographical notice of the various movements of our 
Saviour from the table of the Last Supper to the tomb, is 
another new and interesting discussion, which relieves the drier 
details of walls and gates, and towers and tombs, more attrac- 
tive to the Christian antiquary than to the general reader. 
‘‘The supper being ended, the consolatory address concluded, 
and the hymn sung,” they go from that upper room to Geth- 
semane. There, after his agony, the Sufferer is led “‘ down the 
gloomy vale of Kidron, across Tophet, through Gehenna, and 
up the steep sides of the Hill of Evil Counsel,” if indeed tradi- 
tion has properly located the country seat of Annas. Thence he 
makes the toilsome and difficult transit of the Valley of Hinnom 
to the palace of Caiaphas, “on the northernmost part of Mount 
Zion.”’ From thence he is led, probably over Mount Zion, by 
the bridge of the Tyropceon, to the court of the Sanhedrim; 
thence to the judgment-hall of Pilate, in the tower of Antonia, 
in the northwest corner of the Temple area; thence across 
the city again to Herod, at the palace of the Herods, near the 
Tower of Hippicus. Again he traverses the city to the judg- 
ment-hall of Pilate, whence he passes without the city to Gol- 
gotha, and the cross; where, having satiated with his blood 
the malice of his tormentors, and drunk the cup of his Father’s 
indignation for our sins, he descended from the cross to his final 
repose in the sepulchre. 

Dr. Barclay, after a careful measurement of these several 
transits, comes to the conclusion, that “ the distance traversed 
by the Saviour between the upper room and Golgotha, was 
from four and one-third to five miles.” 

Entertaining the highest respect for the researches and con- 
clusions of Dr. Robinson, he frequently dissents from the 
opinions of this distinguished antiquary and scholar. With 
Dr. Robinson, and in direct opposition to the concurring views 
of Bishop Gobat, and other foreign residents at Jerusalem, 
Dr. Barclay terminates Mount Zion “‘on the side of the north”’ 
at the Tower of Hippicus, near the Jaffa gate. Against these 
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gentlemen, also, he joins with Dr. Robinson, in the famous 
discussion respecting the commencement and course of the 
Tyropeon, beginning it at the Tower of Hippicus, and running 
in a direct line to the northwestern quarter of the Temple area, 
where it turns at a right angle to the south, and passing along 
the western wall of the Temple area, sinks rapidly down between 
Ophel and Mount Zion, to the fountain of Siloam, and termi- 
nates in the Valley of Hinnom. The course of the Tyropcon 
is decisive respecting the entire plot of the ancient city. Akra, 
including the continuous heights north of the Tower of Hip- 
picus, is, according to those who dissent from Dr. Robinson 
and Dr. Barclay, but a continuation of Mount Zion, while the 
real Akra is to be transferred to the northeast part of the city. 
According to this plan, the city is separated, in its entire length 
from north to south, into two grand divisions: the western being 
occupied by the oblong heights of Mount Zion; the eastern, by 
the heights successively of Mount Moriah, Akra, and Bezetha. 
Into these doubtful disputations we shall not enter, but content 
ourselves with remitting the whole subject to our author, with 
his powerful coadjutors, and their antagonists, after presenting 
as above the main points on which the whole controversy hinges. 

In one particular, Dr. Barclay sets forth a new theory, in 
opposition to all that have preceded him in their discussions of 
the topography of the City of the Great King. The valley 
beginning west-northwest of the city, at the upper fountain of 
Gihon, and sweeping around the western and southern base of 
Mount Zion, until it unites with the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
below the fountain of Siloam, has hitherto borne the name, in 
the upper part, of Gihon, and in the lower, of Hinnom, or Ben- 
Hinnom. The valley is identical throughout, having no inlet, 
branch, or division, to justify this change of name, or deter- 
mine where Gihon should end and Hinnom begin. To this 
valley, Dr. Barclay assigns throughout the name of Hinnom. 
Gihon, he transfers to the valley, which rises northwest of the 
Damascus gate, and, passing through this gate, descends in a 
right line to the west of the Tower of Antonia, where it unites 
with the Tyropoeon at the northwest angle of the Temple area. 
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His reasons for this important change in the topography of the 
city are that the wall of Manasseh, built on the west side of 
Gihon (2 Chron. 33 : 14), would really offer no protection to the 
city from an invading foe ; the western side of this valley being 
lined by steep acclivities, which would overhang the wall and 
afford an easy entrance. ‘“ Manasseh built a wall without the 
City of David, on the west side of Gihon, in the valley, even to 
the entering in at the Fish Gate.” This passage evinces the 
mislocation of Gihon; for a wall built in this valley on its west 
side, would everywhere be located to great disadvantage, and 
in many places be no defence whatever, owing to the cliffs of 
Hinnom overtopping it. ‘But besides this negative proof of its 
mislocation, the well-ascertained position of the Fish Gate, 
clearly shows that the Valley of Gihon could be no other than 
that heading northwest of Damascus Gate, which, descend- 
ing southward, unites with the Tyropeon, at the northeast 
corner of Mount Zion; where the latter turns at right angles 
and runs towards Siloam. The wall, thus built by Manasseh 
on the west side of the Valley of Gihon, would extend from the 
vicinity of the northeast corner of the wall of Zion, in a 
northerly direction, until it crossed over the valley to form a 
junction with the outer wall, at the trench of Antonia; pre- 
cisely in the quarter where the Temple would be most easily 
assailed.” 

The walls, gates, and towers of the city, occupy a large place 
in all discussions of its topography. Our author, not content 
with proving a negative, never rests satisfied until he has found 
a site for every object and locality mentioned, either in Rab- 
binical tradition or recorded history, whether secular or sacred. 
The famous discussions respecting the first, second, and third 
walls, he settles in general accordance with Dr. Robinson. 
The first wall, at the restoration after the Babylonish captivity, 
began at the Tower of Hippicus, and proceeded eastward 
* along the northern brow of Zion, just on the south brink of 
the Tyropewon Valley, thirty cubits above the bottom of the 
ravine, and was united to the west colonnade of the Temple ; 
having crossed over the cleft of Zion (Millo), passed the Xys- 
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tus, and united with the Council House or Sanhedrin, at its 
junction with the Temple wall.’’ Taking his departure again 
from the Tower of Hippicus, to locate the remainder of the 
wall, our author carries it southward, far down the slope of 
Zion, on the southwest and south, to give the city the greatest 
expansion compatible with its safety and defence. Then carry- 
ing it around the fountain of Siloam, and the brow and side of 
Ophel, he joins it to the Temple wall on the east, at its farthest 
extremity, ‘‘in order not only to protect the Temple from pro- 
fanation on that side, but for the purpose also, of forming the 
cattle market.”’ 

The second wall ran from the Tower of Hippicus in a circuit, 
nearly corresponding with the modern wall, to the Damascus 
Gate, where are “‘ ancient, massive, and characteristically Jewish 
remains,” which “ indisputably indicate that spot as a portion 
of the second wall.” From this point it passed around Bezetha, 
and along its eastern declivity, and united with that of the 
Temple area, between the Tower of Antonia, and the reputed 
Pool of Bethesda. 

The third wall, from the same point of departure proceeded 
farther west to the Tower of Pscephinos, thence northeast to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, beyond the Tombs of the Kings; and 
following the curvature of the heights above this valley, con- 
nects itself with the northeastern angle of the Temple area. 

The towers, gates, castles, citadels, fortresses, palaces, &c., 
of the city, as ct was, all find their appropriate place under 
the author’s creative hand, and are mapped down with the pre- 
cision and assurance of an old inhabitant of the ancient city. 
With him we go forth to walk about Zion, and tell the towers 
thereof, as of a city of habitation, proudly reposing in her 
strength, and dreaming not that her foundations shall ever be 
removed. 

The bridge over the Tyropceon, from Mount Moriah to 
Mount Zion, our author not only reconstructs after Dr. Robin- 
son, but with a bolder hand rears a loftier, longer structure 
opposite the eastern gate of the Temple, spanning the deeper, 
broader chasm of the Kidron. The bridge of the Tyropeon, 
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“‘about three hundred and fifty-four feet in length, and fifty- 
one and a half in breadth,” sinks into insignificance, compared 
with this of the Red Heifer, from Mount Moriah to the Mount 
of Olives. The theory of this stupendous structure, now for 
the first time, we believe, propounded in our language, subjects 
our credulity to the severest test; but we submit it without 
discussion, to the respectful consideration of our readers. 

Under the head of “ Nether Jerusalem,” Dr. Barclay has 
given a detailed account of the vast “ quarry cave” beneath 
Bezetha, of which he was the first explorer, not without serious 
danger, as well as ludicrous inconvenience. It has since been 
examined by many travellers, so that the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the first adventurers have passed away. The writer, in 
company with several fellow-travellers, made an entrance a short 
time since, without the inconveniences of earlier adventurers, 
of which a humorous and graphic account is given by Dr. B. 
from the pen of another. ‘Mr. Neale’s servant was the pioneer; 
and you can hardly imagine our astonishment when we saw him 
lie flat on his face, and worm himself feet foremost into a hole, 
into which a man, with his arms by his sides, could not possi- 
bly have inserted his shoulders. Next came the Doctor, who 
was dressed in a drab overcoat, cut in the height of the present 
fashion. Turning thé long skirts up over his back, he prostrated 
himself, amid the shouts and laughter of the lookers-on. First 
there was a digging of the toes into the ground and a pulling, 
then a pushing with the elbows. Slowly, and with difficulty, 
was the feat performed ; and the agonized look of the poor man, 
as he took the last look of earth, was indescribably ludicrous. 

“‘ My turn soon came, and it was certainly the most awkward 
position in which I ever found myself; but, after a few minutes’ 
struggling and kicking, I was seized by the ankle, and my foot 
guided downward to a crevice in the wall, along the top of 
which I had been crawling. The passage was some ten feet in 
length, and from the top of the wall to the loam upon which we 
stood, was some six feet. At first, all was utter darkness, but 
my eyes soon became accustomed to the obscurity; and light- 
ing my candle, I was ready for a start by the time the last of 
the party joined us. 
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“ For a few rods, the descent was very rapid, down a slope of 
rich loam, but soon we began to ascend over immense heaps of 
rubble and the chippings of hewn stone. The turnings were 
frequent, but not abrupt, the main direction being southeast. 
We took the precaution to fasten a clue at the entrance, which 
an Arab unwound as we advanced; and at every turn we stopped 
to examine the bearings of our compasses, so that our progress 
was slow. We labored on, however, now running against some 
of the huge pillars left for the support of the roof, and again 
stumbling over some massive block, which we could not see in 
the obscurity. We followed up the different galleries, and ex- 
amined them all thoroughly, in hope of finding some other out- 
let, but were stopped in every direction by the solid rock. 

“‘ Suddenly there was a cry of ‘ Take care, here’sa precipice !’ 
We all pressed forward to the spot to examine it, and found 
ourselves on the edge of a pit, some ten or fifteen feet deep, and 
about a hundred feet across. The floor was of rock, smooth, 
but extremely uneven, the inequalities being caused by break- 
ing off the blocks at the bottom, instead of cutting them away ; 
the roof, too, presented a similar appearance. Near this, at 
the end of a long gallery, was a fountain, supplied by water 
dropping from the roof. It was delightfully cool, but unplea- 
sant to the taste, being strongly impregnated with lime. 

“But the most interesting portion was the extreme end of 
the last chamber. Here were blocks of stone but half quarried, 
and still attached by one side to the rock. The work of quarry- 
ing was apparently effected by an instrument resembling a 
pickaxe, with a broad chisel-shaped end, as the spaces between 
the blocks were not more than four inches wide, in which it 
would be impossible for a man to work with chisel and mallet. 
The spaces were, many of them, four feet deep, and ten feet 
in height, and the distance between them was about four feet. 
After being cut away at each side, and at the bottom, a lever 
was probably inserted, and the combined force of three or four 
men could easily pry the block away from the rock behind; the 
stone was extremely soft and pliable, nearly white, and very 
easily worked, but, like the stone of Malta and Paris, hardening 
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by exposure. The marks of the cutting-instrument were as 
plain and well-defined as if the workman had but just ceased 
from his labor. Having thoroughly examined every nook and 
corner, we turned back toward the entrance, examining the 
ground as we went. 

‘The sun was just setting, and blazing full in our faces, nearly 
blinded us. As soon as we could see, there was a universal 
shout at the forlorn appearance each and all of us presented. 
It was impossible to tell the original color of hat, cap, clothes, 
or hair, for we were covered from head to foot with limedust, 
and looked like a company of millers. We dusted and brushed 
each other, but to no purpose: we were marked men; and our 
merry party was greeted with many a stare by the staid old 
Turks, as we marched through the streets and bazaars. 

“Upon comparing a subsequent measurement of our guiding 
line, and the time spent in returning from the extreme end, we 
judged the length of the quarry to be rather more than a 
quarter of a mile, and its greatest breadth less than half that 
distance.” 

But it was the singular good fortune of Dr. Barclay to be 
the explorer of other portions of “ Nether Jerusalem,” in 
which he has had no predecessor. Through the gratitude of a 
high official, for his professional services, he was enabled, not 
only to gain free access to the “ Noble Sanctuary,” the Mosque 
of Omar, and to take exact sketches of its parts and dimensions, 
to adorn his work, but to descend into the hidden recesses be- 
neath the Temple area, to explore the vast cisterns under 
ground, which supplied water for the purifications of the Tem- 
ple service, and the stupendous arches which lift the original 
area of the Temple up from the base of Mount Moriah to a 
level with its summit. 

It has long been known that there are vast galleries below 
the broad area south of the Mosque of Omar. An American 
missionary, and one or two adventurers, some years since, 
stole secretly in through a neglected breach in the wall, and 
caught a dim and hasty glance of these immense galleries, just 
sufficient to excite our curiosity, and quicken our desire for 
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more certain knowledge. But the mystery is at length revealed. 
Several parallel lines of arches, of Cyclopean grandeur, are 
found proceeding from the southeastern angle of the walls 
westward, three hundred and nineteen feet in length, and two 
hundred and forty-seven in width. From a triple gateway, now 
closed, beneath the Mosque El Aksa, a long avenue of double 
arches, two hundred and fifty-nine feet in length, leads up to 
the area above, “whither the tribes went up—the tribes of 
the Lord, to give thanks to the name of the Lord.” “As I 
walked through the broad aisles,” says another, who had pre- 
ceded Dr. Barclay, “it was a thrilling thought that I was tread- 
ing one of the avenues through which the tribes had passed to 
the Temple. I seemed to see the throng of worshippers, and to 
hear them chant : ‘I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord. I will pay my vows now in the pre- 
sence of all the people. In the court of the Lord’s house, in 
the: midst of thee, O Jerusalem! Praise ye the Lord.’ ”’ 
’» Between the Mosque El Aksa and that of Omar, Dr. Barclay 
discovered an immense cistern, seven hundred and thirty-six 
feet in circuit, and forty-two in depth, and capable of contain- 
ing’ nearly two millions of gallons of water. The cistern is 
supplied by the rains of winter. Besides this, there are some 
thirty wells in the area of the Temple, thirty and forty feet 
deep; some were nearly filled with rubbish, while others open 
up cisterns.or sources alike hidden, unexplored, and unknown. 
The water-supply of the city, and of the entire country, to- 
pics alike interesting, recondite, and suggestive, engage largely 
the attention of our author. He has brought together a cata- 
logue of fountains, aqueducts, pools, wells, and cisterns, such 
as elsewhere we have never seen. How, amid such apparent 
dearth, could such supplies of water be provided? In such 
general sterility, coupled with the almost total absence of run- 
ning streams, and few living fountains, how can we justify the 
representations of ancient writers, sacred or profane, on this 
subject, from the charge of exaggeration and misrepresentation ? 
“The land whither thou goest to possess it, is a land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven. A land 
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which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of the Lord, they 
are always upon it, from the beginning of the year, even unto 
the end of the year. A land of brooks of water, of fountains, 
and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” Tacitus de- 
scribes the country as possessing a fertile soil, abounding in 
the productions of Italy, in addition to those of the terebinth 
and the palm. Josephus characterizes the soil of Galilee, as 
“universally rich and fruitful, and covered with trees of every 
description.” Jerome, who passed a long life in Palestine, 
says: ‘“ None who.has considered the whole land, from Rhino- 
rorura to Mount Taurus and the Euphrates, together with its 
powerful cities and beautiful ccuntry, can doubt that it surpasses 
all lands in the fertility of its soil.” To the same effect is the 
testimony of Aristeus, Strabo, Ammianus Marcellinus, &c. Gali- 
lee, according to Josephus, had two hundred and four cities and 
villages, the smallest of which contained more than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. The census of the people, as taken by 
David, gives a population to the square mile, hardly surpassed 
by the most populous countries of Europe and Asia,—like Bel- 
gium and China. 

Even the desert, great and terrible as it was, must have 
once sustained a vegetation now entirely unknown. The 
family of Jacob, on, going down into Egypt, even in a time of 
great dearth, took with them their cattle,—their sheep, goats, 
and neat cattle. Moses set his wife and his two sons each 
upon an ass, to return from Mount Horeb into Egypt. This 
domestic animal is indeed still found about certain watering- 
places in the desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and 
Mount Sinai; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden? The Israelites 
went in their exodus out into the desert with their flocks and 
herds, even very much cattle; these subsisted there for forty 
years, where now nothing but a continued miracle could sustain 
them. 

The frequent and far spread remains of former habitations, 
of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, fields, and fountains, 
all indicate that the desert once sustained a population now 
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altogether unknown. To the same effect also are the inscrip- 
tions around Sinai and Serbal, and in the Wady Mokatteb, sole 
surviving records of the people that once frequented these de- 
sert places. 

All this is in total contrast, not to say contradiction, of all 
that meets the eye of the traveller in passing at the present 
time. With few exceptions, the country wears the aspect of un- 
alleviated sterility and desolation. The fountains are few and 
far between. The rivers are turned into a wilderness, the 
water-springs into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barren- 
ness. Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tion from the Lord, or is it the operation of natural causes, no 
less sure and certain in their final results? The considerations 
which sustain the latter alternative are often suggested by 
Ritter, in the volumes of his great work, on the Comparative 
Geography of the Sinaitic desert and Palestine, of which the 
following may be taken as a summary. 

‘There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadys has 
considerably decreased. In part, this must: be an inevitable 
effect of the violence of the winter torrents. The trunks 
of palm trees, washed up on the shore of the Dead Sea, from 
which the living tree has now for many centuries disappeared, 
show what may have been the devastation produced amongst 
those mountains, where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in Palestine ; 
whilst the peculiar cause—the impregnation of salt—which has 
preserved the vestiges of the older vegetation there, has here, 
of course, no existence. The traces of such a destruction 
were pointed out to Burckhardt, on the eastern side of Mount 
Sinai, as having occurred within half a century before his 
visit ; also to Wellsted, as having occurred near Tér, in 1832. 
In fact, the same result has followed from the reckless waste 
of the Bedouin tribes—reckless in destroying, and careless in 
replenishing. A fire, a pipe lit under a grove of the desert 
trees, may clear away the vegetation of a whole valley. 

“ Again, it is mentioned by Riippell, that the acacia trees 
have been, of late years, ruthlessly destroyed by the Bedouins 
for the sake of charcoal, especially since they have been 
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compelled by the Pacha of Egypt to pay a tribute in charcoal 
for an assault committed on the Mecca caravan in the year 
1823. Charcoal from the acacia is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, 
it might be said, the only traffic of the peninsula. Camels are 
constantly met, loaded with this wood, on the way between 
Cairo and Suez. And:as this probably has been carried on in 
great degree by the monks of the convent, it may account for 
the fact, that, whereas in the valleys of the western and the 
eastern clusters this tree abounds more or less, yet in the 
central cluster itself, to which modern tradition certainly, and 
geographical considerations probably, point as the mountain of 
the burning ‘thorn,’ and the scene of the building of the Ark, 
and all the utensils of the Tabernacle from this very wood, 
there is now not a single acacia to be seen. If this be so, the 
greater abundance of vegetation would, as is well known, have 
furnished a greater abundance of water, and this again would 
react on the vegetation, from which the means of subsistence 
would be procured. How much may be done by a careful use 
of such water and such soil as the desert supplies, may be seen 
by the only two spots to which, now, a diligent and provident 
attention is paid, namely, the gardens at the wells of Suez, 
and the gardens in the valleys of Gebel Mousa, under the care 
of the Greek monks of the Convent of St. Catherine. Even 
as late as the seventeenth century, if we may trust the expres- 
sion of Monconys, the Wady er-Raheh in front of the convent, 
now entirely bare, was a vast green plain,”—“ une grande cam- 
pagne verte.” 

‘To these remarks we subjoin those of a distinguished Ame- 
rican traveller, on the sterility of Palestine: “It is quite cer- 
tain, I think, that some portions of Palestine, once fertile, are 
now irreclaimable. The entire destruction of the wood that 
formerly covered the mountains, and the utter neglect of the 
terraces which supported the soil upon steep declivities, have 
given full scope to the rains, which have left many tracts of 
bare rock, where formerly were vineyards and cornfields. It 
is likely, too, that the disappearance of trees from the higher 
grounds, where they invited and arrested the passing clouds, 
may have diminished the quantity of rain, and so have exposed 
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the whole country, in a greater degree, to the evils of drought, 
and doomed some particular tracts to absolute sterility. Be- 
sides these, I do not recognize any permanent and invincible 
causes of barrenness, or any physical obstacles in the way of 
restoring this fine country to its pristine fertility. These 
causes are not peculiar to Palestine. They exist, perhaps to 
a still greater extent, in Greece, and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in the mountainous regions of Asia Minor. The 
soil of the whole country has certainly deteriorated, under 
bad husbandry and the entire neglect of the means of improve- 
ment. But that a small degree of skill and industry would 
generally be sufficient to reclaim it, must be evident to every 
traveller who has observed the vineyards near Hebron and 
Bethlehem, and the gardens of Nabulous.” 

Neither are these causes peculiar to lands classic and sacred. 
They are working out the same results in our own country, dn 
higher latitudes and under other scenes. Many tracts of land, 
once fertile for tillage in our older States, now lie neglected 
by the ploughman, as fallow ground, fit only for the grazing of 
herds and flocks. No fact is better established in the statistics 
of our agriculture, than that there has been, since the settle- 
ment of the whole Atlantic slope, a deterioration and diminu- 
tion equivalent to 33 per cent. in its annual production. But 
even this soil, thin and bare, whether in the frozen regions of 
the North, or on the sand plains of the sunny South, can, by 
a more skilful agriculture, be restored to much of its former 
fertility, and return, if not in kind, at least in some good de- 
gree, the labors of the husbandman. 

Palestine then, that good land sought out by the Lord for his 
people, wherein they should lack nothing—Palestine is not 
smitten of God with a miraculous sterility, hopeless and irre- 
versible. It has a soil of exhaustless power of production. 
Under the fostering care of a government which should secure 
to the laborer the possession of his field, and the fruits of his 
labors, it might, by returning civilization and industry, be re- 
stored to its original exuberant fertility. It might again be- 
come “a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, 
and pomegranates; a land of oil-olives, and honey.” 
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To return to our author. His discussion of the water-supply 
of Jerusalem and its vicinity, the fountains, aqueducts, and 
pools, together with incidental remarks upon the climate, soil, 
and productions of the country, present and past, form one of 
the most interesting chapters of his work. Here, as every- 
where, his careful and laborious explorations, his statistics, for 
which he manifests a peculiar fondness throughout his work, 
his skill and conscientious fidelity in collecting and arranging 
his tabular statements, form a vast and valuable thesaurus for 
the use of future travellers, antiquarians, and writers, who may 
have neither the time, patience, or advantages requisite for 
similar investigations. We have no space for the details of 
Dr. Barclay, in his reconstruction of the Temple “as it was,” 
and restoration of its solemn services; nor of the Mosque 
which dishonors that holy place, guarded from all intrusion by 
Mohammedan fanaticism, and habitually defiled by the filthy 
foot of the Arab and the Turk. For all these details, and 
much more of various interest, we refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

But we must not forbear to notice one other important con- 
tribution which Dr. Barclay has made to biblical geography, 
in settling the locality of Enon, where John was baptizing, 
because ‘there was much water there,” or “many fountains, 
many springs.” Where was this place of many fountains? 
Where these springs? An inquiry to which neither Jerome, 
nor any from him to Dr. Robinson, has given any satisfactory 
answer. In one of his excursions in the neighborhood beyond 
and below the Mount of Olives, at the distance of some six 
miles northeast from Jerusalem, Dr. Barclay discovered “a 
delightful, grand, and fearful wady,” shut out from all the 
world by rocks and precipices, which tower heavenward to “a 
sublime height.” From the base of these flow many waters 
from different springs, which, being united, form a powerful 
stream, and become the head waters of the Wady Kelt of the 
desert ; the Cherith of Elijah the prophet; (1 Kings, 17 : 3, 6.) 
‘and surely a more admirable place of seclusion could no- 
where be found. Some of its yawning chasms are absolutely 
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frightful to behold.’”’ One of these springs is a syphon spring, 
occupying about twelve minutes in its ebb and flow, disappear- 
ing three minutes, then gushing out in a volume sufficient “ to 
drive several mills.’’ At the distance of a mile or two above, 
are various pools, varying in depth “from a few inches to four 
fathoms or more,” and “supplied by some half-dozen springs of 
the purest and coldest water, bursting from rocky crevices, at 
various intervals.” ‘Richer land I have never seen than is 
much of this charming valley; capable, too, of being made 
yet richer by the guano of goats; many large mounds of which 
—the accumulation of long ages—are here found. Several 
kinds of cattle were voraciously feeding on the rich herbage 
near the stream; and thousands of sheep and goats were seen 
approaching the stream, or resting at noonday in the shadow 
of the great rock composing the overhanging cliff, here and 
there. The cooing dove and the kharking raven, are here 
seen in strange affinity. And many birds of many kinds, 
from the chirping little sparrow, to the immense condor- 
looking vulture, were sweetly carolling, or swiftly flitting across 
the valley, or securely reposing upon its lofty cliffs; and the 
most delicious perfume pervaded many spots in this beautiful 
little Eden. Rank grasses, luxurious reeds, tall weeds, and 
shrubbery and trees of various kinds, entirely conceal the 
stream from view in many places; forming around its pebbly 
little pools just such shady and picturesque alcoves and bowers, 
as classic poets picture out for the haunts of their naiads, 
sylphs, and fairies.” 

“This being the only accessible water for many miles, herds 
of gazelles, that graze on the neighboring hillsides, resort here 
in great numbers; and the dense forests of cane-brakes are 
the favorite resort of wild boars, which abound below.” 

One of the wadys, within a mile and a half of this place, 
bears the name of Salim, Shalim, Saleim, &c.; but, without 
insisting on this coincidence, or detailing the author’s course 
of argument, we accept his conclusions, and rest with him in 
an “‘assured conviction that this is, indeed, no other than the 
Enon, near to Salim, where John was baptizing, because there 
was much water there.” 
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Dr. Barclay makes no pretensions to refined scholarship, a 
consideration which invites the indulgence of his readers for 
occasional defects in style and taste; but we must beg leave to 
enter an earnest protest against encumbering our noble lan- 
guage with such terms as “ pio-traditional hands ;” “ecce-homo 
appeal ;” “‘ in-hoc-signo-vince standard,” “miracle multiplying,” 
‘depuration, natatoria, chatogant talents,” &c. In a work of 
such beautiful mechanical execution, we notice also, with sur- 
prise, occasional citations of Greek, in English type,—a blemish 
which ought not to disfigure a work so scientific, and display- 
ing such liberality, taste, and enterprise in its execution. The 
work is profusely embellished with engravings on wood, stone, 
and steel, with chromographic prints in the highest style of 
this beautiful art. The work, as a contribution to the depart- 
ment of Biblical Geography and History, is, like the Researches 
of Drs. Robinson and Smith, a noble result of American mis- 
sions in Syria and Palestine, and as a treatise on the topography 
of the City of the Great King, the most thorough, minute, and 
satisfactory that has fallen under our notice. 

There is a pleasure in giving a fixed position to a floating un- 
certain locality. Tired of such painful uncertainties and per- 
petual changes, we long for a settled location, where we may be 
at rest. With cordial satisfaction, therefore, we accompany our 
author as he proceeds to build anew the walls of Jerusalem ; to 
rear her bulwarks; to tell the towers thereof, and give to each 
gate, palace, and garden, to every street and public pool and 
fountain, its place in the general plan, until it stands out to 
view complete and entire, the City of the Great King as once 
it was, or may be supposed to have been. Possibly the plan, 
in some of its parts and proportions, may be ideal and unsub- 
stantial, but the error, if such it be, isa pleasing illusion. Dis- 
severed from vain superstition, it ministers to spiritual edifica- 
tion. In the absence, therefore, of more certain knowledge, 
let us abide in the error, until corrected by future researches. 

We hail with peculiar satisfaction the appearance of this and 
kindred works on the History and Topography of the Holy 
Land, as working out together the result devoutly to be desired, 
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of raising higher still the rising interest of the public in studies 
which shed such light on the Word of God, and give such 
reality, life, and power to its teachings. A journey through 
the lands of the Bible is more effective than a whole library of 
learned, dry commentaries to illustrate and enforce religious 
truth. Egypt is, with the traveller, as with the Israelites, the 
beginning of the dramatic scenes of their sacred history. The 
pyramids recede, and the desert begins, as he goes out upon it, 
together with them in their exodus. With them he stands 
beneath the awful brow of Sinai and views the land. Onward 
still in their footsteps he treads their weary way, until, on going 
up from the desert, the wilderness melts into the hill country 
of Judea, and Jerusalem forms the climax of the long ascent. 

Here the scenes of the Gospel history succeed the Jewish, 
like as the Gospel itself follows the Law and the Prophets. 
The shifting scenery of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, with 
Lebanon in the background, enliven and impress the several 
acts of the tragic drama of the Gospel. The actors themselves, 
in all this long, eventful, and impressive drama, have indeed 
passed away, but all else remains,—the amphitheatre, the stage, 
the scenery, the costume even, all remain. The heavens above, 
the earth beneath, the mountains round about, the hills, the 
valleys, the cheerful fountains, the silent, solemn lake, the sa- 
cred river in the background, and that dismal sea of death 
deep down in its dark abyss, all, all are the same, the very 
same, as when Moses beheld afar the prospect of that goodly 
land, or when, on the heights of the Royal City, David sung 
the songs of Zion, and holy men of God strung their harps to 
the wild and melancholy strains of prophetic denunciation. 
They are the same as when lived and died the Redeemer of 
men, the just for the unjust, that He might reconcile us unto 
God. Nothing gives such reality to his mysterious mission, 
nothing so illustrates and enforces the messages of his grace, as a 
familiar acquaintance with the scenes of his private life and 
public walks through Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. Here we 
learn of the Great Teacher when sitting in the house, when 
walking by the way, when rising up, and when lying down; 
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when leaning on his breast he breathes into our heart his lov- 
ing Spirit, we feel his quickening power to form our souls 
anew after his own image. 

It was this living apprehension of religious truth, this sight 
and sense of all that is taught in the Word of God, that gave 
such unction to the ministrations of Arnold, the accomplished 
Christian scholar and preacher of the Rugby school. 

“‘He appeared to me to be remarkable for realizing every- 
thing that we are told in the Scriptures. You know how fre- 
quently we can ourselves, and how frequently we hear others 
go prosing on, in a sort of religious cant or slang, without 
seeing, as it were, by that faculty, which all possess, of pictur- 
ing to the mind, and acting as if we really saw things unseen, 
belonging to another world. Now he seemed to have the 
freshest view of our Lord’s life and death of any man whom I 
ever knew. His rich mind filled up the outline,—it was to 
him the most interesting fact that has ever happened ; as real, 
as exciting as any recent event of modern history of which the 
real effects are visible. Such was the union of reverence and 
reality in his whole manner of treating the Sunday-school, 
which distinguished them from lessons merely secular.” 

It is this we need in all our teachers, whether in the school, 
the college, the theological seminary, or pulpit. With their 
whole heart, and mind, and soul, transfused with this spirit 
and method of searching the Scriptures, all men take know- 
ledge of them that they have been with Jesus, and learned of 
Him. The whole Word of God becomes instinct with life and 
power. ‘The sinews and the flesh come up upon the dry bones 
of a dead orthodoxy. The breath from the four winds breathes 
upon them, and they live again; they stand up to view, in the 
symmetry, the beauty, and the energy of living forms divine. 
God’s own Word becomes, to teacher and taught, a palpable 
reality, a great truth, armed with fresh power to enlighten, 
to convert, and to save the soul. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


The Poetical Works of AtFreD Tennyson, Poet Laureate, 


ete. Complete in one volume. Boston. Ticknor and 
Fields. 


The Poets and Poetry of England in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Rurus W. Griswoup. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia. 
Henry Carey Baird. 


In Mr. Griswold’s attractive volume, The Poets and Poetry 
of England in the Nineteenth Century, there occurs the follow- 
ing critical estimate of ALFRED Tennyson: “The peculiarities 
of his style have attracted attention, and his writings have 
enough intrinsic merit, probably, to secure him a permanent 
place in the third or fourth rank of contemporary English 
poets.” We admire the caution of the critic. Unable to 
decide whether Mr. Tennyson should take position on the third 
or on the fourth form of the living aspirants for the laurel, he 
is yet not altogether indisposed to concede to the poet some 
peculiarities of style, and some intrinsic merit. But, whilst 
making the concession, he is evidently frightened, lest posterity 
should come to a different conclusion. Looking into the future, 
and imagining that he sees Mr. Tennyson on a lower form than 
either of the two where he, good-naturedly, had placed him, he 
hastens to assure the world that he does not positively settle 
anything. He begs it to be understood that the word probably 
is an essential part of the sentence, which embodies his critical 
decision. He summons all to note that, in making up his 
judgment, he has respect, not so much to what he, as others, 
thought of Mr. Tennyson’s peculiar style and intrinsic merit. 
Quis risum teneat ? 

Now we have not a particle of Mr. Griswold’s caution. We 
place Mr. Tennyson, not in the third, nor in the second, nor in 
the first rank of contemporary English poets, but, boldly and at 
once, ahead of them all. We regard him, after Wordsworth, 
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as the most profoundly thoughtful poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; after Coleridge, as the most marvellously musical. We 
regard him as the worthy successor to Coleridge and Words- 
worth in the sublime office of resisting by intensest spiritualism 
the debasing influences of vast material wealth. We regard 
him as the fit exponent of the highest civilization of the world, 
at one time clothing the best affections of humanity “ with 
golden exhalations of the dawn;” at another time, resolving 
skilfully the sternest problems of philosophy; at another time 
still, proclaiming reverentially the loftiest truths of practical 
religion. We regard him, in a single word, as pre-eminently 
the poet of our age. 

In vindicating what we think of Mr. Tennyson, we begin 
with proof, that he possesses in very eminent degree the power 
of Imagination—that power which, when largely bestowed, not 
only justifies one’s claim to be a poet, but, according to its mea- 
sure of bestowment, infallibly determines every poet’s place 
among his brethren. We have had occasion heretofore, to 
state our view of this great power.* Penetrating always to 
the innermost nature of everything it grasps, piercing the very 
heart of things, poising itself at the positive centre, surveying 
what surrounds it with keen, fixed, serious look, comprehend- 
ing at a glance the absolute and real, uttering its manifold 
visions and conceptions through forms which it creates and 
gifts with life and feeling, displaying ever an intensity of pas- 
sion, and awakening in other minds responsive affections, 
Imagination is in man the brightest intellectual reflection of 
the Godhead. It is this power which, entering into reason as 
an animating soul, makes the philosopher so near akin to the 
poet, that there never yet was a great poet, who was not at the 
same time a profound philosopher. It is this power which 
given by the Father of lights to the noblest minds of the race, 
secures for them in the realm of thought an indestructible 
dominion, and makes them, from age to age, supporters of the 
eternal. 

Now to perceive and feel the majestic force of Mr. Tenny- 


* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, June, 1855: ‘ Coleridge as a Poet.” 
VOL. VI.—42 
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son’s imagination, we ask our readers to study carefully some 
few passages from his earlier writings, where, if at all, a true 
poet must reveal the workings of this power. Our first citations 
are from (none, which, in justice to its elaborate finish and 
deep passion, ought to be given entire. Our classical readers 
will remember, that (none is that shepherd nymph of Ida, 
whom the graceful, graceless Paris married, before Venus had 
promised him “ the fairest and most loving wife in Greece,”’ or 
he had seen the Spartan Helen. Reciting with great skill the 
incidents in that famous contest of beauty between the god- 
desses, in which Paris was the umpire, and from which the 
griefs of Gnone, and the wider woes of numerous Trojan and 
Grecian households sprang, the poem is the touching lament 
of the forsaken one. It is every way worthy to be ranked with 
the best products of ancient idyllic art. First, we have a pic- 
ture of the natural scene, such as Imagination only paints: 


There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand, 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling through the cloven ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning ; but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas, and Ilion’s columned citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 


In the picture thus definitely drawn and gloriously hued, 
observe the peculiar power of imagination. The white vapor 
that slopes athwart the glen, is not an ordinary mass of moun- 
tain mist, but, pierced by the poet’s earnest glance, it becomes 
a thing of life and sympathy. A swimmer in the air and 
among the pines, eyes turned the while upon the lovely vale, 
he—for the vapor is 7¢ no longer—is reluctant to depart, though 
warned away by the sun at noon. Putting forth an arm and 
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slowly drawing himself from pine to pine, as if he were unable 
to get onward without such help, he creeps and loiters, and 
creeping, loitering, gazes. What he sees, he delineates with 
wonderful precision: lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
the hillsides, hanging rich in flowers ; the long brook far below 
breaking into a series of cataracts, and leaping, flashing, foam- 
ing, roaring; the topmost peak of Gargarus heralding the 
dawn; the opening gorges through which, infront, come glimpses 
of royal Priam’s city, itself a monarch crowned with a columned 
citadel. This surely is well-nigh perfect, the triumph of pene- 
trative, regardant, unifying imagination. 

The picture of the natural scene is immediately followed by 
one of (none herself, which, given in few touches, is singu- 
larly vivid. The very heart of the forlorn one is pierced, and 
its sore wasting signalled by the pallor of a cheek which has 
lost the rose. Observe, too, how imagination establishes the 
profoundest sympathy between the material and the spiritual 
by Enone’s singing to the stillness: 


Hither came at noon 
Mournful C2none, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek, had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seemed to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine, 
Sang to the stillness, till the mountain shade 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliff. 


The song of (none intermingles with its wild, wailing bursts 
of grief numerous descriptive touches, each of which reveals 
an extraordinary power. ‘Take these, in that splendid outlin- 
ing of the stillness which she sings to: 


O mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill: 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass: 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop: the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 
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We can give from (none nothing more than the admirable 
pictures of the three goddesses, whose rival claims to beauty 
Paris is to settle. Note how Imagination, reading at a glance 
that which, in each goddess, is respectively characteristic of 
sovereignty, intellect, and pleasure, tells what she reads. 

And first of Juno: 


On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 

And o’er him flowed a golden cloud, and leaned 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 

Then first I heard the voice of her, to whom 
Coming through Heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for reverence. 


Then of Minerva : 
——Pallas stood 

Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O’erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold ; 
The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision. 


Lastly, of Venus: 


Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new bathed in Paphian wells, 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 

From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 

And shoulder: from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form, 
Between the shadows of the vine branches, 
Floated the glowing sunlight, as she moved. 


These exquisite picturings of goddesses naturally suggest 
those of Fair Women in that glorious Dream which, one of Mr. 
Tennyson’s earlier poems, we have yet always accounted a very 
marvel of pure Imagination. Proposing to illustrate how 
everywhere on earth beauty and anguish have walked hand 
in hand to death, the poet groups together “those far-re- 
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nowned brides of ancient song” whose sad fortunes blend so 
fully with the common fortunes of the race. First in the group 
is Helen, “stiller than chiselled marble :” 


Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 
Froze my swift speech; she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 
Spoke slowly in her place. 


Next in the group is Iphigenia, who, standing beside Helen, 
“‘with sick and scornful looks averse,” thus tells the tragic 
doom befalling her at Aulis: 


“My youth,” she said, “ was blasted with a curse; 
This woman was the cause. 
“‘T was cut off from hope in that sad place, 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears ; 
My father held his hand upon his face: 
I, blinded with my tears, 
“Still strove to speak: my voice was thick with sighs, 
Asinadream. Dimly I could desery 
The stern, black-bearded kings, with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die.* 
“The high masts flickered as they lay afloat ; 
The crowds, the temples, wavered, and the shore ; 
The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat ; 
Touched; and I knew no more.” 


Cleopatra is the next fair woman whom the artist-poet paints : 


A queen with swarthy cheeks, and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 


The vain, voluptuous, polished, fascinating, dissolute beauty 
recites, in few stanzas of amazing force, the story of her life. 


* This picture of “the stern, black-hearded kings,” will remind our 
readers of the lines of Aischylus in Agamemnon : 
hitdg 68 xad xifBovag natpauvg 
nap’ obdty, aldva napOéverdy 7’, 
&evto grddépayot Boabeic. 
The whole scene of the Sacrifice, as painted by schylus, is not more 
vivid than that in the text. 
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Could anything be finer than her words, uttered whilst pointing, 
with a laugh, to ‘the aspick’s bite ?”’ 
“T died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me.lying dead, my crown about my brows, 


A name forever !—lying robed and crowned, 
Worthy a Roman spouse.” 


Note now the effect of her beauty and eloquence upon the 
mind that had so strongly imaged her. We cannot but account 
the reference of this effect to the peculiar light that streamed 
from her eyes, an exceedingly fine specimen of imaginative 
power : 

When she made pause, I knew not for delight ; 
Because, with sudden motion from the ground, 


She raised her piercing orbs, and filled with light 
The interval of sound. 


Still with their fires Love tipt his keenest darts ; 
As once they drew into two burning rings 

All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings. 


After Cleopatra comes Jephthah’s daughter. We should like 
to quote the passage entire, in order to show, by placing the 
Hebrew maiden beside the Egyptian queen, with what truth 
and naturalness, imagination depicts characters the most di- 
verse; but we forbear. We cannot quote the whole of Mr. 
Tennyson’s works, and we take for granted that each of our 
readers has a copy. 

The passages we have given from two of his earlier poems, 
show clearly how piercing is his glance into the inner soul of 
nature and individual character, but they reveal nothing, com- 
paratively, of that profound insight into the subjective myste- 
ries of consciousness which, in him as in Coleridge, is the certain, 
convincing proof of greatness. We must, therefore, in justice 
to our theme as to the first living poet, submit some evidence of 
that subtle analysis of thought and feeling which, effected by 
imagination, makes his verse, in all its higher forms, an extra- 
ordinary, often startling, revelation of the spiritual. 

A student of the intellectual characteristics of the nineteenth 
century, cannot fail to note, especially in minds most cultivated, 
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and therefore most representative of the times, an Epicurean 
love of ease, and an esthetic worship of the beautiful in place 
of reverence for the holy. The first of these characteristics is 
the thought of The Lotos Eaters; the second of The Palace of 
Art: two poems which, if Mr. Tennyson had never written 
others, must certainly have placed him, in the judgment of pos- 
terity, among the first artists and profoundest thinkers of the 
age. 

In The Lotos Eaters, he avails himself of the story told in 
the Odyssey, that they who ate of the yellow berries of the 
Lotos, a tree or shrub of Africa, lost all desire for returning 
home, or mixing again in the strifes and toils of earth, but 
sank contentedly, gladly, into dreamy, delicious calm. He 
imagines a company of mariners, such as that, perhaps, which 
wandering Ulysses led, entering the Lotos-land,—“ a land in 
which it seemed always afternoon”—and eating, each, of the 
fruit of the enchanted stem. Each ere long feels the strange, 
subduing, slumberous influence, for 


Deep asleep he seemed yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


Listen now to some stanzas of the choric song in which 
these Lotos Eaters, the types of intellectual, refined, luxurious 
sensualists, from Solomon downwards, ask those questions 
which, attributed to the philosophy of Epicurus, are concen- 
trated in the Preacher’s single inquiry : WHAT PROFIT HATH A 
MAN OF ALL HIS LABOR WHICH HE TAKETH UNDER THE SUN ? 


Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness ? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 
“There is no joy but calm !” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 
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Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud 
With wind upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweetened with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labor be ? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave, 
In silence ripen, fall and cease : 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease ! 


These earnest questionings of life and destiny, with their 
substratum of profound philosophizings, open glimpses into the 
mysteries of spirit, as deep perhaps as intellect can go. The 
answer to them, as might be expected from the mental pecu- 
liarities of the questioners, is in harmony with the strain, 
“‘ There is no joy but calm.” Resolving to have this joy, but 
confounding, as the philosophy of sense is ever prone, repose 
of body with that of soul, the dreamy, sensual, subtle Lotos 
Eaters swear, 


In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 


The picture of this sublime repose is one of the finest pas- 
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sages in English. Observe how the profound, Brahminic 
calm of indolent, luxurious, careless, smiling, reckless deities 
is relieved by the thunders, tumults, toils, throes, which con- 
vulse mankind : 


For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world ; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong ; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some ’tis whispered—down in Hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of Asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 

O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 


It has been objected to this splendid poem, which certainly 
affords a convincing illustration of Mr. Tennyson’s real power 
to pierce the depths of philosophic speculation, that its impres- 
sion of repose is quite too deep for truth ; that its effect would 
be juster, finer, if its atmosphere of Epicureanism were, at the 
last, riven by those thunderpeals of higher truths that break 
above the earth when good, brave men contend for right. We 
consider the objection not well taken. The poet’s purpose is 
not to teach, in formal manner, the absolutely true, but so to paint 
the deeper thoughts of a profound, most plausible, yet essen- 
tially defective system of philosophy, as to suggest, by contrast 
and with marvellous precision, what consciousness, stirred by 
the poem, instinctively admits to be eternal truth. We are 
very sure that, had the Lotos Eaters been startled from their 
quiet in the mode suggested by the critics, it would have been 
at sacrifice of unity and of the best results. 

But the objection that truth is, in any respect, hidden, can- 
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not possibly be urged against The Palace of Art. In this poem 
we have one of the grandest examples of imagination piercing 
the very deepest mysteries of spirit, and uttering, in terms not 
unbefitting a Hebrew bard, the loftiest realism. Its funda- 
mental thought is, as we have said, the common substitution, 
by cultivated minds, of love of beauty for love of holiness. In 
developing this thought, and in showing its ruinous error, the 
poet personates a gifted soul who, building a lordly pleasure- 
house, and crowding it with what is beautiful in all varieties of 
mould and mind, proposes, in proud isolation from the world, 
and ceaseless study of high Art, to dwell at ease, to live alone, 
and to worship self. No prose rendering can give just notions 
of this soul-palace, or of the moods of mind through which its 
royal inmate passes. We beg leave, therefore, to quote some 
characteristic stanzas. 

Our first quotation is descriptive of the chambers through 
which, the livelong day, the artist-soul delights herself by walk- 
ing. The historic fortunes of the human race are woven in 
the arras which hangs against their sides. We italicise, in the 
quotations we give, some of the more peculiar and grander work- 
ings of imagination. 


Full of great rooms and small, the palace stood, 
All various, each a perfect whole 

From living Nature, fit for every mood 
And change of my still soul. 


For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer-morn, 

Where, with puffed cheek, the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-horn. 


One seemed all dark and red—a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 

Who paced forever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low, large moon. 


One showed an iron coast and angry waves. 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall 

And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 
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And one, a full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow-streaks of rain. 


And one, the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front, they bound the sheaves. Behind, 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 

And hoary to the wind. 


And one, a foreground black with stones and slags, 
Beyond a line of heights, and higher 

All barred with long white cloud the scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 


And one, an English home—gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace, 


Our next quotation is descriptive of some gems of art, 
“choice paintings of wise men,” which the artist-soul arranges 
round her throne : 


For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakspeare bland and mild ; 

And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 


And there the Ionian father of the rest ; 
A million wrinkles carved his skin ; 

A hundred winters snowed upon his breast, 
From cheek, and throat, and chin. 


Our next quotation is descriptive of the mosaic pavement on 
which the artist-soul treads to the silver chimes of bells. Into 
two short stanzas the whole of Democratic history is com- 
pressed : 


The people here, a beast of burden slow, 

Toiled onward, pricked with goads and stings ; 
Here played, a tiger, rolling to and fro 

The heads and crowns of kings ; 
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Here rose, an athlete, strong to break or bind 
All force in bonds that might endure; 

And here, once more, like some sick man declined, 
And trusted any cure. 


Seated on her throne, and singing songs of melody and 
mirth, she avows an Epicureanism more ethereal than that of 
the Lotos Eaters, yet not less sensual. She says of her rare 
palace and rarer art-wonders, ‘All these are mine; and let the 
world have peace or war, ’tis one to me.” She speculates, too, 
in the manner of grave philosophers, reaching at length the 
loftiest summits of Indifferentism, and taking place beside the 
subtlest intellects of modern Germany and France. Yet she is 
not at rest. 


Full oft the riddle of the painful Earth 
Flashed through her as she sat alone. 


Three years she holds her “ intellectual throne of full-sphered 
contemplation ;”’ on the fourth she falls into ‘ the abysmal deeps 
of personality.” She is plagued with sore despair. Hear, 
now, the poet, in a passage which, descriptive of soul-conflicts 
and soul-ruin, is surpassed by nothing in the language. By 
this passage, we are willing that our estimate of Mr. Tennyson 
should be tested. In pure imagination, marvellous music, pro- 
found thought, everything, indeed, that enters into the notion 
of a great poet, it is perfect : 


When she would think, where’er she turned her sight, 
The airy hand confusion wrought, 

Wrote “Mene, Mene,” and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought. 


Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herself; again, from out that mood 

Laughter at her self-scorn. 


“What! is not this my place of strength,” she said, 
“My spacious mansion built for me, 
Whereof the strong foundation-stones were laid 
Since my first memory ?” 
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But in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes; and unawares 

On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares, 


And hollow shades inclosing hearts of flame, 
And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 

On corpses three months old, at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall. 


A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of movement, seemed my soul, 

*Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure goal. 


A still, salt pool, locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore ; that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 


A star that with the choral starry dance 
Joined not, but stood, and standing, saw 
The hollow orb of moving Circumstance, 


Rolled round by one fixed law. 


Back on herself her serpent pride had curled. 
“ No voice,” she shrieked in that lone hall, 
“ No voice breaks through the stillness of this world: 
One deep, deep silence all!” 


She, mouldering with the dull Earth’s mouldering sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 

Lay there exiled from eternal God, 
‘Lost to her place and name; 


And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw, for her despair, 

But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere ; 


Remaining utterly confused with fears, 
And ever worse with growing time, 

And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 
And all alone in crime: 
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Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall, 

Far off she seemed to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall. 


As in strange lands a traveller walking slow, 
In doubt and great perplexity, 

A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea ; 


And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of stones thrown down, or one deep cry 

Of great wild beasts; then thinketh, “I have found 
A new land, but I die.” 


At last the proud, scornful, gifted, wretched soul, learns the 
first great lesson of true wisdom. That lesson is, substantially, 
that Art, however good in itself, is not piety; that intellectual 
culture is no substitute for experimental Christianity ; that iso- 
lation from the world is grievous wrong, avenged by white-eyed 
phantasms, horrible nightmares, hollow shades, and corpses 
three months old; that self-worship is as wicked as it is vain ; 
that nothing in the domain of Thought or of Expression, can 
possibly content the man who, for it, gives up sweet household 
charities, and common simple joys. 


So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away. 

“Make me a cottage in the vale,” she said, 
“Where I may mourn and pray. 


“Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built: 

Perchance I may return, with others, there, 
When I have purged my guilt.” 


Further proof of Mr. Tennyson’s imaginative power is 
scarcely needed, and yet we must advert a moment to that 
strong evidence which is furnished by undoubted versatility. 
This characteristic, when really genuine, is the result of rare 
impressibility, large intellect, strong will, and earnest moral 
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sense, in union with an imagination that diffuses or concentrates 
itself at pleasure. That it distinguishes great poets, we cannot 
but admit when remembering that he who wrote Margaret 
wrote also Intimations of Immortality; that he who sang of 
Christabel sang also of Genevieve; that the author of Para- 
dise Lost was the author also of Comus; and that the creator 
of Hamlet was the creator also of a fairy world in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. In Mr. Tennyson, its illustrations are very 
numerous and striking. Of the poems already cited, none 
is a splendid specimen of the classic Idyl. The Dream of Fair 
Women, in definite outlining, passionate intensity and vivid 
imagery, is one of the best resemblances, in English, to the 
Divine Comedy. The choric song of the Lotos Eaters harmo- 
nizes grandly with the lyric melodies of Greece; and The 
Palace of Art is an allegory which, in the elaborate finish, ex- 
quisite rhythm, and solemn thought of every stanza, reminds 
one continually of the Faerie Queen. But that versatility is 
more striking in the many poems to which we have not referred. 
What so unlike to one another, yet each so true to nature, as 
Recollections of the Arabian Nights, and Dora: the one, 
flushed with gorgeous Orientalism; the other, pervaded by 
simplicity and pathos, which make it the admirable counterpart 
to the Hebrew Ruth. The Songs of Mermen and Sea-Fairies ; 
the wild enchantments that control, one knows not why or how, 
the fortunes of the Lady of Shalott; the spirit of romance 
which breathes throughout that noble epic fragment, Morte 
D’ Arthur; the proud asceticism that fills the Song of St. Si- 
meon Stylites with visions of the double crown of saintship on 
earth and immortality in heaven; the riddle of the painful 
Earth, announced in The Palace of Art, but thoroughly resolved 
in The Two Voices; the vision of the world that is to be glanced 
at in Locksley Hall, but gazed on long and earnestly in The 
Princess; the great sorrow which Death causes, majestically 
uttered in In Memoriam, that grandest of all elegies, have, 
each, expression in poems of widely differing, yet marvellously 
suited, imagery and structure. It is, however, in poems ex- 
pressive of the variant forms of some affection of the soul, that 
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one is most struck with Mr. Tennyson’s amazing versatility. 
We have not space to illustrate; but if our readers would have 
a group of the finest paintings of human love, let them read, 
in the order we now name them, The Gardener’s Daughter, 
The Talking Oak, Lady Clare, The Lord of Burleigh, and The 
Miller’s Daughter. 

Here, then, we must arrest the proof that Mr. Tennyson 
possesses, in rare measure, “the vision and the faculty divine.” 
Piercing the mute soul of nature, the passionate soul of indi- 
vidual humanity, and, what he so grandly calls, “the abysmal 
deeps of personality,” he tells, with a definiteness reminding 
one of Dante, and a versatility reminding one of Shakspeare, 
all he sees and hears. If now, in right of glorious imaginative 
endowment, Mr. Tennyson be a great poet, his works will cer- 
tainly embody that excellence of Art, and those utterances of 
Wisdom, which always attend the workings of genuine power. 
How is it, therefore, in respect to Art? 

It is impossible to read Mr. Tennyson’s poems without per- 
ceiving that, in the spirit of a true artist, he has given much 
thought and patient toil to their mereform. In meditating the 
composition of any of them, his first care evidently must have 
been to determine, by careful study of his theme, what expres- 
sion of it would be truest, best. Cautiously selecting the fit- 
ting measure, he, as cautiously, selects the fitting words. 
Doing nothing in haste, nothing without thorough premedita- 
tion, nothing without the highest reason, he approves himself a 
master, at once, of versification and of language. 

The variety of his measures is especially remarkable. Whilst 
adhering almost constantly to that common iambic foot, which 
the great masters of English verse have proven most consistent 
with force and music, he weaves it into new, peculiar, most ex- 
pressive forms. One of his principal modes of varying the 
iambus is, that of shortening the fourth line of stanzas and, 
occasionally, both second and fourth lines. 

The effect, as any one may determine Sy reading aloud some 
stanzas of The Palace of Art, or The Dream of Fair Women, or 
The Poet, is exceedingly fine. The shortened verse arrests the 
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expected rhythmic flow, and compels the ear to take in all the 
harmonies floating through the stanza, somewhat like a musi- 
cal hold at the end of an exquisite strain. 

Another mode of varying the iambus is that of so disposing 
and balancing the rhymes as to make their very melody a 
powerful enforcement of their thought. This mode is admi- 
rably seen in The Two Voices, In Memoriam, and The Lady of 
Shalott. The stanza of The Two Voices is a triplet, liable, 
from its nature, to become a wearisome monotony, but, in the 
hands of Mr. Tennyson, yielding tones so varied, majestic, pro- 
found, that, like some deep organ-bass, it forms a fit accompa- 
niment to the divine philosophy it utters. The stanza of In 
Memoriam consists of four lines, the second rhyming with the 
third, and the first with the fourth ; a simple expedient, yet one 
that gives it a solemnity and pathos eminently suited to the 
great sorrow which it breathes. The stanza of The Lady of 
Shalott is widely different from that of either. It consists of 
nine lines, the ninth rhyming with the fifth, and, by dropping 
an iambus, producing an effect similar to that of the shorten- 
ing described before. The first, second, third, and fourth lines 
rhyme closely together, as do also the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth ; and this rapid accumulation and skilful poising of like 
sounds has a power to entrance the mind and ear, in thorough 
keeping with the strange, weird, mystical, magical character 
of the sentiment. We ask our readers to turn to this fine 
poem, and, by actual experiment, test the justice of our 
criticism. 

In Mr. Tennyson’s lyrics, iambic measures are also, in the 
main, employed. Using them with exceeding flexibility and 
grace, he does not hesitate to change them, even in the flow of 
song, to measures more expressive. We give a specimen. 
In the following song, a most superb one, if respect be had to 
its descriptive touches, exquisite sentiment, adaptedness of 
sound to sense, union of the sensuous and spiritual,—everything 
that reveals the great artist, after the first four lines of each 
stanza, the iambus glides into the dactyl, as this into the trochee, 
and these metrical changes convert the echoing bugle-notes 
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into so many great waves of music that sink at length into wave- 
lets of delicious melody. 
The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


Mr. Tennyson is not more master of iambic than of other 
measures. The Lord of Burleigh and Locksley Hall are tro- 
chaic. Listen to the majestic roll of these two stanzas: 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of change. 


* Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


Our readers all know what grand music Coleridge brings out 
from a peculiar disposition of accents rather than of syllables. 
A splendid specimen of this accentuated measure Mr. Tennyson 
gives us, in a short poem, in which we detect the germ of In 
Memoriam. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, oh Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
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O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To the haven under the hill ; 

But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, oh Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


The variety of Mr. Tennyson’s measures, resulting from the 
skilful modulation of harmonious words and cadences to the 
swell and fall of uttered thought and feeling, is sufficient proof of 
the extraordinary art revealed in their production. But we are 
unwilling to dismiss this part of our topic, without allusion to 
the high finish which his poems display. We claim for him not 
only a Spenserian wealth of language, and a genius, which is 
quite Coleridgean, in the marshalling of words; but also an in- 
dustry, patience, fidelity, enthusiasm, toil, in the study and 
expression of his themes, which attest the true artist. He evi- 
dently judges fast writing to be no valid claim to poetic merit, 
even in a fast age. In Memoriam is the product of twenty 
years. Everything he has written shows the same careful 
elaboration. The passages that strike one by their barrenness 
of ornament, are just as much the subjects of patient thought 
and deliberate plan, as those that surprise one by their crowds 
of gorgeous images. We account this worthy of all praise, and in 
view of what he has achieved, as the strongest possible evidence 
to the greatness of his genius. Who but a born poet would 
thus devote himself to the dutiful culture of his own powers, 
and to unceasing, tireless pursuit of ideal excellence ? 

Turning now from the outer form, to the inner spirit of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, we ask, Does he approve himself a great 
poet by unmistakable utterances of wisdom? Has he sung or 
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spoken anything which the world will not let sink into voiceless 
silence ? 

It cannot fail to strike one even slightly familiar with his 
works, that in purity of moral tone, he is a worthy companion of 
Wordsworth and Milton. Whilst manifesting intensest sym- 
pathy with material nature, because imagination finds there the 
sensuous symbols of conception, it is yet the mind of man which 
is pre-eminently, well-nigh solely, “the haunt and the main 
region of his song.” The native dignity and priceless value 
of the human soul ; the loves, labors, joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
relations, interests, histories, destinies, of the human race ; these 
are the serious, lofty, affecting themes, unweariedly pursued 
through idyl, allegory, chivalrous romance, heart drama, choral 
strain, and elegy. 

In vindication of this general statement, and to illustrate what 
in his works will certainly insure the immortality accorded to 
really great men, we submit a slight outline of their true hu- 
manity, profound philosophy, and reverential piety. 

The humanity of Mr. Tennyson is at the very farthest remove 
from sickly sentimentalism. Earnest, hearty, truthful, Chris- 
tian, it asserts the essential equality of men, and maintains, in 
opposition to the notions of aristocratic pride, the rightful 
nobility of the good and godlike, whether with or without letters 
patent from the Herald’s office. Take two stanzas from Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere. The reference in the first to Adam and 
Eve is inimitable, and embodies the whole argument. 


Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands? 
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O! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 

Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go. 


Few things in connection with Mr. Tennyson’s humanity 
are more profoundly truthful and suggestive than his delinea- 
tions of woman. In The Princess, a royal maiden betrothed to 
a royal lover entertains the notion, that the heroic qualities of 
woman are undeveloped, because she is denied by man a fitting 
education. Rejecting the claims of love, and devoting herself 
to the exaltation of her sex, she founds, as some lady president 
of a Woman’s Rights Association might be supposed to do, a 
University where maidens only shall be trained in manly learn- 
ing. After numerous and quite eventful incidents in the his- 
tory of her enterprise, she becomes the pitying nurse of her 
wounded lover, and humanized by pity, learns to love. Then, 
“her false self slips from her like a robe, and leaves her 
woman.” 

Yielding herself, she straightway yields her theories. With 
beautiful propriety, she and her lover are represented as learn- 
ing, through the affections, wisdom’s holiest lessons. In her, 
these lessons vanquish pride; in him, rough ways: to her, they 
add mental breadth without abatement of “ the childlike in the 
larger mind ;” to him, sweetness and moral height, without loss 
of those “ wrestling thews that throw the world.” The Prince 
is especially eloquent in insisting, that ‘“‘the man be more of 
woman, she of man,” if the two be ever rightly linked “ like 
perfect music unto noble words ;” and in answer to the question 
of the Princess, how it comes that his earnest words seem 
echoes from a woman’s heart, utters a tribute to his mother, 
which, as a just statement of woman’s place and power, could 
hardly be surpassed: 


Alone, I said, from earlier than I know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 
I loved the woman: he, that doth not, lives 

A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 
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Or keeps his winged affections clipt with crime : 
Yet was there one through whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the Gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 

With such a mother! faith in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ; and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 


It could not well be otherwise than that poetry, sympathizing 
heartily with woman and recognizing thoroughly the brother- 
hood of man, should be literally steeped in the charities of life. 
We should like to illustrate the point, but must content our- 
selves with reference to numerous passages in The Princess re- 
lating to children; to the touchingly beautiful poems, The May 
Queen, New Year’s Eve, and Conclusion, descriptive of the joy- 
ous life of a youthful maiden slowly passing into death ; to Aud- 
ley Court, The Brook, The Day Dream, and others, respon- 
sive to the variant moods of a hearty, honest, healthy, human- 
ity. Nor have we space to bring into view the poet’s glimpses 
of that glorious future, “when comes the statelier Eden back 
to men,” but commending our readers to his works, pass to con- 
sider a single poem, which we select as fit example of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s philosophy. 

The poem referred to is The Two Voices. Unique ip plan, 
profoundly metaphysical in thought, and splendidly poetical in 
form, this poem is not only one of Mr. Tennyson’s finest efforts, 
but one among the finest in all literature. Reflective minds 
employed upon the riddle of the painful Earth are troubled not 
unfrequently by conflicts between Unbelief and Faith. God’s 
government of men is pressed with difficulties ; Vice triumphs 
often over Virtue; Pain not unusually attends on Piety. In 
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the poet’s mind the still small voice of Scepticism begins the 
argument by reference to the fulness of human misery, and by 
suggesting, as Job’s wife upon occasion not unlike, that it were 
better to curse God and die. Faith combats the suggestion by 
arguments drawn from the elaborate skill displayed in man’s 
body, the undisputed dominion of intellect over nature, and the 
grand completeness of that scheme of Providence which makes 
the individual an essential portion of the Universe. These 
arguments are successively opposed by references to the gor- 
geous perfection of insect bodily structure, to the countless 
multitudes of statelier minds than man’s in God’s domain, and 
to the inappreciable difference to the worlds were an individual 
atom kept in being or swept to utter annihilation. This last 
reference unseals the fount of tears. Unbelief concludes that 
Faith is vanquished, and again urges death as the remedy for 
woes. The contest is renewed. Faith looks to blessed change 
in coming years, and touchingly describes the glory of assisting 
to bring on this consummation, even if, amid the strugglings of 
truth with error, one should die. Unbelief denies that truth is 
ever reached. ‘This denial and Faith’s reply are rarest gems 
of imaginative thought. We quote some stanzas: 


Cry, faint not; either Truth is born 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn, 
Or in the gateways of the morn. 


Cry, faint not, climb: the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope, 


Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 


I will go forward, sayest thou, 
I shall not fail to find her now. 
Look up, the fold is on her brow. 


If straight thy track, or if oblique, 
Thou know’st not. Shadows thou dost strike, 
Embracing cloud, Ixion-like. 
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Thus Unbelief; now Faith. 


I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds. 


I cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven: 


Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream ; 


But heard by secret transport led, 
Even in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain-head— 


Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 


He heeded not reviling tones, 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Though cursed and scorned, and bruised with stones : 


But looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face. 


We cannot follow The Two Voices through all the windings of 
dispute. The argument on both sides is conducted with rare 
ability, not in the forms of logic, but according to the intuitions 
of keen-sighted imagination. We have sufficiently indicated, 
we think, its speculative subtlety, and its profound significance. 
We have only to add, that its ending, and as final result of ex- 
haustive philosophizing, is the perfect triumph of Faith. The 
voice of Unbelief sinks into silence, because unable to establish 
doubts which at no time had firmer basis than some visionary 
notions, hastily generalized from imperfect glimpses of a small 
segment of God’s universal plan. The voice of Faith, on the 
contrary, majestically summing up the probabilities that there 
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exists a world whence, in reality, streamed out that glory which 
smote Stephen on the face, rises into sublime utterance of soul- 
yearnings after immortality, in breasts of sage and savage. 
Just then the Sabbath morning dawns, and soon “the sweet 
church-bells begin to peal.”* Men, women, children, press with 
gladness to the house of prayer; nor show depression when 
they pass the place of graves. That holy house environed by 
God’s acre—what is it but a proof that CHRIST HATH ABOLISHED 
DEATH, AND HATH BROUGHT LIFE AND IMMORTALITY TO LIGHT, 
THROUGH THE GosPEL? Faith owns the proof; and the glories 
of Christianity, like rainbow over cloud, break grandly over 
the believing spirit. 


And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 


I wondered at*the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers: 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wondered, while I paced along : 

The woods were filled so full with song, 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong. 
So variously seemed all things wrought, 

I marvelled how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought : 


And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, “ Rejoice ! rejoice !” 


Deep, earnest, Christian, as is the philosophy pervading The 
Two Voices, and many other poems, not the less so is the piety 
breathed through those on which Mr. Tennyson’s enduring 


* The reader will remember the preservation of Faust from suicide by 
the bells on Easter morning. It is stated as probable that Chatterton was 
prevented from his first design of self-murder by a similar cause on the 
morning of the same festival. 
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fame must rest. In Memoriam, in all prime respects, is the 
poet’s grandest achievement ; indeed, of its kind, it is immea- 
surably the finest poem in English literature. We should like, 
some time, to submit to our readers an analysis of it in illustra- 
tion of its wonderful unity, thought, truth, suggestiveness, 
spirituality, power. We commend it to young clergymen in 
especial as an admirable study. We say study, for no reading 
of it, once, twice, or even thrice, will be sufficient to enable 
one to appreciate the harmonies of its “onian music.” At 
the present, and to indicate the reverential religious sentiment 
which, like a golden thread, runs through its fabric, we con- 
tent ourselves with extracting some passages. 

The poem, as all know, is an utterance of the sorrow which 
the death of a friend brought to the loving, living heart of 
the poet. This sorrow is held to be, and in Mr. Tennyson’s 
case becomes, the noblest discipline of soul.* What the soul 
learns is told at length. We can name but few lessons only. 
Take, first, the heart’s emphatic renunciation of intellectual 
scepticism : 

I found God not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye ; 

Nor through the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, “ Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


* In Memoriam is a grand commentary on the text: “ Sorrow is better 
than laughter: the heart of the wise is in the house of mourning; but the 
heart of fools is in the house of mirth.” It reminds one continually of the 
solemn wisdom which Aischylus puts into the mouth of his chorus when 
woes were darkening upon the house of Agamemnon. How impressive these 
lines : 
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A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


Take, next, the subordination of Knowledge to Wisdom: 


Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain,— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demons ? fiery hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place ; 

She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 

With Wisdom, like the younger child. 


Take, next, that priceless good in Love which justifies the 
discipline of sorrow : 


This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it, when I sorrowed most, 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Take, next, the firm persuasion that Truth and Right will 
yet triumph on the earth: 


And all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear ; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 


Proclaiming social Truth shall spread, 
And Justice, e’en though thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 

Should pile her barficades with dead. 


Take, finally, the sublime confidence that Goodness becom- 
ing supreme, will yet make our desert world “like the garden 
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of the Lord.” The lesson comes chiming into the soul with 
the ringing of Christmas bells : 





Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die, 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly-dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the dafkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Coleridge, that prince of critics, remarking, in the Biogra- 
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phia Literaria, the points of difference between the poets of 
his age and those of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
expressing a wish for the blending of the characteristic merits 
of both, writes: “‘ A lasting and enviable reputation awaits 
that man of genius who should attempt and realize a union; 
who should recall the high finish, the appropriateness, the faci- 
lity, the delicate proportion, and, above all, the perfusive and 
omnipresent grace which have preserved, as in a shrine of 
amber, the sparrow of Catullus, the swallow, the grasshopper, 
and all the other little loves of Anacreon, and which, with 
bright though diminished glories, revisited the youth and early 
manhood of Christian Europe, in the vales of Arno and the 
groves of Isis and of Cam ;—and who, with these, should com- 
bine the keener interest, deeper pathos, manlier reflection, and 
the fresher and more various imagery, which give a value and 
a name that will not pass away, to the poets who have done 
honor to our own times and to those of our immediate prede- 
cessors.” Now, this man of genius, whom thus the prophet- 
critic foreannounces, is ALFRED TENNYSON. In him the manly 
reflection of Wordsworth, the fresh, varied imagery of Coleridge, 
the gorgeous word-wealth of Spenser, the solemn-thoughted 
wisdom of Milton, the keen intensity of Dante, and the subtle 
versatility of Shakspeare, are in admirable union with the high 
finish, the appropriateness, the facility, the delicate proportion, 
and the perfusive, omnipresent grace of the lyrists of Greece. 
We do not say that Mr. Tennyson unites these characteristics 
in such degree that, by common consent, he should take prece- 
dence of the really great souls, Grecian, Italian, English, 
“whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world,” but we do 
maintain that he so unites them as to have among the living 
poets of the nineteenth century no equal, and among the dead 
ones of the same century few superiors. Serus in Celum redeat. 
May he, through many years of health and labor, receive those 
numerous tributes of applause and love which the thoughtful, 
wise, and good, in two hemispheres, gratefully yield. 
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NOTE. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S ANSWER TO THE PROTEST 
ON SLAVERY. 


WE have taken no part in the matter which has been mooted 
in our pages, as to an expression in the Answer to the Protest 
on Slavery. We have merely published letters on the subject, 
leaving it to our readers to decide. Since our last issue, we 
have received a second letter from Dr. Patterson, and a note 
from Judge Allison, inclosing a letter from Mr. Hastings. 
These, the gentlemen in question think it proper to publish, to 
put the whole matter in a clear light. 

The reader now has before him, in our present and last 
Numbers, letters from all the four gentlemen who were present 
when the Answer to the Protest was adopted. Mr. Kendall, 
the fifth member of the Committee, says, that “the paper was 
shown to him, but he does not remember the wording as to the 
point in question.” It will be seen that Drs. Patterson and 
Allen have one distinct impression, and Mr. Hastings and 
Judge Allison an entirely different one. 

The language quoted by Dr. Patterson, from the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, makes a wrong impression as 
to our course. He quotes from us as follows: ‘In some way, 
the original paper was placed in the hands of the Stated Clerk, 
who has printed the paper as originally drawn, but not as 
passed by the Committee.” 

Now, 1. We did not say that, but the following: “ This 
paper as drawn at first contained the words, ‘It has only con- 
ceded, that certain exceptional cases may exist,’ &. On mo- 
tion of Judge Allison and Orlando Hastings, Esq., this ex- 
pression was modified as we print it. But it appears, that in 
some way, the original paper was placed in the hands of the 
Stated Clerk, who has printed the paper as originally drawn, 
but not as passed by the Committee. We make this statement 
on the authority of Judge Allison, and not with the intention 
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of blaming any one.” From which it appears: a. That, so far 
from doing the Stated Clerk injustice, and making a mistake, 
we disclaimed all knowledge on the subject; stating that we 
made the change entirely on the authority of Judge Allison. 
b. The Stated Clerk omits the qualifying expression, “it ap- 
pears,” changing our supposition or theory, founded on appear- 
ances, into an assertion. c¢. He omits our express statement, 
that we blamed or inculpated no one, of course, not him. 

2. Our statement, so far from being made with an intention 
of injury, was offered for the express purpose of avoiding any 
charge against the Stated Clerk. Judge Allison believed, that 
the paper as printed, was not the one adopted, as to a single 
expression. How then was it printed in the Minutes? Having 
confidence both in Judge Allison and the Stated Clerk, we 
proposed a probable solution, inculpating no one. We trust 
the whole matter will now rest where it is. 


LETTER FROM DR. PATTERSON. 


Rev. B. J. WALLACE: 

Dear Brotuer: My letter of September 18, 1857, which 
appeared in the “ Quarterly Review” for December, 1857, was 
written without any thought of its publication. Perceiving 
that your variation of the language, in the Answer to the Pro- 
test, had been made on the authority of Judge Allison, without 
consultation either with the Stated Clerk of the Assembly, or 
with any of the other members of the Committee, I deemed it 
proper to give you the facts in the case as I understood them. 
And by way of suggesting that the other members of the Com- 
mittee should be appealed to, I expressed the opinion that they 
would confirm my statement as to the main point. Mr. Ken- 
dall was not present in the meeting of the Committee, but the 
paper was shown to him, as modified in the meeting of the 
Committee, before it was submitted to the Assembly; and, if 
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I mistake not, his attention was particularly directed to the 
variation from the original draught. 

Dr. Allen has fully confirmed my statement, except as to the 
very unimportant question, who suggested the modification 
which was adopted by the Committee. The truth on that 
point is simply this: the conference of the Committee was 
entirely conversational; Judge Allison and Judge Hastings 
wished a change in the language—to which Dr. A. and I ob- 
jected. I then proposed another form of expression, which 
Dr. A. proposed to vary a little. This proposition, made partly 
by Dr. A. and partly by myself, was adopted. There is, there- 
fore, no real discrepancy between Dr. Allen’s statement and 
my own, even as to this little matter. 

I have written to Judge Hastings and Mr. Kendall, request- 
ing their impressions touching this question, but have not re- 
ceived any answer as yet. But I have the testimony of the 
Stated Clerk of the Assembly, which ought to be decisive. He 
says: ‘Your statement of the facts in the case of the ‘ Answer 
to the Protest,’ &c., is fully confirmed by the original paper 
before me. It is in pencil, and in your own handwriting, as 
follows.” He then gives an exact copy of the sentence, with 
the erasures and interlinings, and adds: “I have this moment 
read in the Presbyterian Quarterly, for the first time, the Note 
on page 243, of the September No., and have seen, with sur- 
prise, the following statement: ‘In some way the original 
paper was placed in the hands of the Stated Clerk, who has 
printed the paper as originally drawn, but not as passed by the 
Committee.’ The ‘ Editors’ have done me great injustice in this 
remark. I took special pains, in the publication of these docu- 
ments, to collate the Records of the Permanent Clerk with the 
original papers, in order to the utmost possible accuracy. Had 
I seen the marginal note of the ‘ Editors’ sooner, I should have 
corrected their mistake at an earlier date. Strange that it did 
not occur to them, before committing their Article to press, to 
drop me a line of inquiry.” 

It is now settled, whatever may have been the impressions of 
Judges Allison and Hastings, that the paper, as read to the 
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Assembly by Dr. Allen, and adopted by that body, has been 
correctly given in the printed minutes. I believe, moreover, 
that both Judge Allison and Judge Hastings were present in 
the Assembly when the paper was read and adopted, and they 
no doubt voted for it. It is too late to change what the As- 
sembly have thus publicly done, by the “authority” of one or 
two or all the members of a Committee. 

Of course, Judge Allison has given his real impressions in 
regard to this matter. But they are not sustained by the 
original document; and it is certain that the paper adopted by 
the Assembly has been incorrectly given in the “ Quarterly 
Review.” 

Yours fraternally, 


R. W. Parrerson. 
Curcaqo, Jan. 25, 1858. 





NOTE FROM JUDGE ALLISON. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 20th, 1858. 
Rev. Bens. J. WALLACE: 


Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find a note from Orlando 
Hastings, Esq., of Rochester, who was in attendance at the 
meeting of the Committee, of which he was a member, to pre- 
pare an answer to the Protest of the seceding commissioners to 
the late General Assembly at Cleveland. 

Mr. Hastings’ testimony is the more valuable, as it was 
called out by no suggestion or communication from myself, or 
from any other person, so far as my knowledge on the subject 
extends. His recollection agrees, substantially, with my own; 
and of the correctness of that recollection, as stated in my 
former note, I feel the more confident, from the additional con- 
sideration and reflection I have been able to give to the point 
in issue between the different members of that Committee, sup- 
ported as it now is by the memory of Mr. Hastings. 

I am, very truly, yours, &c., 


Jos. ALLISON. 
VOL. VI.—44 
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LETTER FROM ORLANDO HASTINGS, ESQ. 


RocuHestTER, December 22, 1857. 
Hon. Josep ALLISON: 

Dear Sir: My attention has been directed this morning to 
a Note at the close of the December number of the Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly, containing letters from Drs. Allen, Patterson, 
and yourself, in reference to the Assembly’s Answer to the 
Protest of the Southern members, in regard to its action on the 
subject of Slavery. 

My recollection of the action of the Committee agrees en- 
tirely with yours. 

The facts, as I remember them, were these: You and I were 
first at the place appointed for the meeting of the Committee, 
and waited until about the time when the Assembly was to 
resume its business, before any other one of the Committee 
appeared. 

Dr. Allen came in with a paper and submitted it to us, say- 
ing, that the other members had seen and approved it. Both 
you and myself (which spoke first I do not remember) objected 
to the clause which referred to the former action of the General 
Assembly, as conceding only the possibility that cases might 
exist in which the holding of men in bondage, would not be 
wrong; maintaining, that the Assembly had conceded that 
such cases did in fact exist—such as were specified in the As- 
sembly’s action in the Resolutions adopted at Detroit. Dr. 
Allen, at first, seemed to be strenuous in maintaining the posi- 
tion assumed in the Answer as drawn. 

After discussing the question for a few minutes, Dr. Allen, 
upon our explicit declaration that we would not consent to the 
Answer, as drawn, yielded, as I understood it, to owr views, 
and consented to modify the paper accordingly. I do not re- 
member that the precise language of the paper, as modified, 
was read to us; still it may have been. 

Yours truly, 
QO. Hastines. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Elements of Logic; designed as a Manual of Instruction. By 
Henry Coppée, A.M., Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and late Principal Assistant Professor of 
“‘ Ethics and English Studies,” in the United States Military Aca- 
demy, at West Point. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1858. 
pp- 275. 


The basis of Captain Coppée’s Logic is acknowledged to be Whately, on 
whom he pronounces the true eulogy: “ As the clear expounder of Aristotle, 
and the originator of much that is valuable, Whately must stand at the head 
of the logicians of this age.” 

Professor Coppée’s work has the great merit of clearness. It must be 
acknowledged—although we agree in much that Sir William Hamilton has 
said as to the overrating of the value of mathematics—that it has one signal 
advantage; it leads to care in statements, and in our estimate of precise 
values. Captain Coppée’s West Point education here stands him in stead. 
It is natural that he should make much of his subject, and that he should 
venerate Aristotle; but certainly right reasoning lies at the basis of truth. 
It is not a new, but it is a valuable remark, that the art of logic is more 
useful for the preservation of truth and the detection of error, than for the 
discovery of truth. Kept within its own sphere, it is important, especially, 
in the manifesting of fallacies. It may be questioned whether it be worth 
while to spend much time upon most of the technics of scholasticism. 

Professor Coppée’s remarks on the history of logic are, in the main, cor- 
rect and valuable. The abuse of Aristotle was not his legitimate use; and 
the disgust which Protestants entertain of the scholastic logic, is to be at- 
tributed, in much, to the fact that, for ages, it was found in bad company. 
The author has, evidently, not studied philosophy with the same care as 
logic, or rather he looks at philosophy too much from a logical position: 
there are greater things than logic in Plato and Zeno. 

As a text-book, we very cordially recommend this work. Its merits are 
clearness; keeping close to the point in hand; method and candor. A 
little overrating of the value of the subject-matter, will supply the requisite 
enthusiasm to put the student through a dry subject. 

We are happy to hear that this work has been adopted as a text-book in 
Yale College. 


II. Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of 
“‘ Hypatia,” &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. pp. 540. 


It certainly is not @ priori the best thing that a minister can do to write 
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novels; and the prejudice against a romance-writing clergyman is natural. 
It is to be said, however, that everything is now put into novels; they are a 
kind of universal solvent of human thought. 

There are two theories of Mr. Kingsley: one is, that he is worldly in his 
views ; that the spiritual, meek, and lowly religion of the Redeemer, is alien 
from his spirit ; that, in short, he advocates a kind of semi-pagan religionism, 
having little in common with Christianity. 

While we do not pretend to indorse everything in Mr. Kingsley’s works, 
or to recommend his opinions, we must express our dissent from this method 
of viewing him. We regard him rather as a man who is dissatisfied with 
certain manifestations of the religion of our times, and who regards these 
developments as indicating a serious flaw, not so much in the orthodoxy of 
the Church of England, as in the practical and prevalent views of religion. 
He thinks that we need a manlier, a more robust style of piety: one less 
mercenary, less tricky, less sensuous. He thinks that if men are “respect- 
able,” the eurrent views of religion will scarcely molest them, and that this 
“respectability” often includes anything but the spirituality of the Bible. 
In short, he makes war upon shams of all kinds; and asks, that the religion 
of men be pure, unadulterated, and practical. With this, there are mixed 
up many things that we do not approve. 

“Two Years Ago” is not as absorbing as some of the previous books of 
the author, but it is still very interesting, and some of the characters make 
their mark deep upon the memory. The action of the book is scarcely 
rapid enough, and it is somewhat prolix, though not so much so as Amyas 
Leigh. On the whole, while not the best of Mr. Kingsley’s books, it is 
creditable to him, interesting to the reader, and the moral, rightly read, very 
good. 

There is a painful doubt in reading Mr. Kingsley, whether, after all, he 
has proper views of evangelical religion. The great distinction between a 
child of God and a child of Satan, he does not suitably recognize; it is 
doubtful even, whether he fully believes in the doctrine of regeneration. It 
is melancholy that such a man should allow a doubt to exist on the subject. 


III. The Acts of the Apostles, explained by Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander. In two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner. Phila- 
delphia, for sale by Lindsay & Blakiston. 1857. pp. 462, 498. 


We have examined this Commentary with care, especially as our readers, 
who have not an opportunity to see it, may desire our opinion of its value. 
The author is well known to be a man of great learning, especially in the 
department of Oriental languages and Biblical criticism. He states, that 
his first plan was to make a book for ministers and students only. “But 
his plan was changed after the first chapter was in type, in the hope of 
making the work more generally useful.” 
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It is marked by the absence of all parade of learning, and great candor, 
carried perhaps to an extreme. The points in which the Acts especially 
favor Presbyterianism, are but slightly and very modestly touched, as if the 
author felt that he could afford to be magnanimous. For most persons the 
statements are hardly clear enough; they suppose too much knowledge in 
the reader. 

The Introduction strikes us as admirable. The Acts is defined as “a 
special history of the planting and extension of the Church, both among 
Jews and Gentiles, by the gradual establishment of radiating centres or 
sources of influence at certain salient points throughout a large part of the 
empire, beginning at Jerusalem and ending at Rome.” 

We can very cordially recommend Dr. Alexander’s work. We confess 
that the form in which he intended at first to present it, would have been 
more interesting to us, and, we think, would better have suited his pecu- 
liar character, while it would have borne more weight with it. But we are 
gratified with it as it is. 


IV. A Translation and Commentary of the Book of Psalms, for the 
use of the Ministry and Laity of the Christian Church. By Augus- 
tus Tholuck, D.D., Ph.D. ‘Translated from the German, with a 
careful comparison of the Psalm-text with the original Tongues. 
By the Rev. J. Isidor Mombert. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Mar- 
tien. 1858. pp. 497. 

Light from the Cross. Sermons on the Passion of our Lord. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. A. Tholuck. Same publishers. 1858. 
pp. 345. ‘ 


Tholuck gives tuis account of his conversion : 


“Debarred of the privilege of Christian instruction and Christian exam- 
ple, I shared, up to 7 nineteenth year, the then prevalent rationalistie 
views. My scientific (theological) studies did not result in my conversion 
to the faith of the Gospel. It was brought about by the instrumentality of 
a noble Christian layman, who belonged to the small number of those who, 
under the influence of Matthias Claudius, of Hamburg, and the co-operation 
of the brethren (Unitas Fratrum), had in that period of universal infidelity, 
kept alive the faith in the word of God’s truth. His luminous example of 
a Ghristian walk, more than what he told me, led me to think, and assured 
me at least of this,—that Jesus is the Son of God, and that his doctrine and 
example make up a complete moral ideal, which man must ones riate for 
the purpose of attaining to rest and finding peace. Then I believed in 
Christ; I was able to kneel before him, and to pray to him. Then he 
became the friend of my soul, whom I learned to consult in all things, as I 
had formerly consulted my conscience.” 


The book then gives an account of the manner in which, at first, disliking 
the Old Testament, he was led to understand it, having, without agency of 
his own, been appointed to lecture upon it in place of De Wette. As he 
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began to see his way, he observed that the students had no suitable commen- 
tary on the Psalms. The same difficulty he noticed in the case of intelligent 
laymen. His commentary had this object: “To interpret the Book of 
Psalms in the spirit of Calvin; and basing it on the helps derived from the 
newly-gained views of modern times, to adapt the volume to the wants of the 
people, and also to professional men, who, besides strictly grammatical 
commentaries, look for a guide to the spiritual understanding of this portion 
of Holy Writ.” 

In speaking of the relation of his work to the German and English com- 
mon versions of the Scriptures, he makes the following remarks as to their 
respective merits: ‘ The English authorized version of the Bible, composed at 
a later period, and supported by a richer exegetical apparatus, is better than 
Luther’s, as far as the correct rendering of the sense is concerned, although 
Luther’s excels it in richness of expression.” 

Tholuck thinks that Calvin “ may be truly said to have, probably more 
than any other man, imbibed the spirit of the Psalms.” 

After the Introduction, in which the proper topics are discussed, but not 
prolixly, there is a translation of each Psalm, with commentary. Tholuck 
avoids the fault of our time in commentary—the desire to say everything 
that cau be said; the remarks are comparatively brief. 

There is a vein of fine, imaginative feeling running through the whole. 
Tholuck has every qualification to make a popular commentator,—sound doc- 
trine, critical learning, tender feeling, fine fancy. This work cannot fail to 
be a favorite in the Church. The translator appears to have done his work 
well. 

The Sermons are translated by “R. L. B.” The translation is dated at 
Halle. The audience to which they were delivered, was composed largely 
of students. They constitute a series of twenty-two discourses, all connected 
with the Atonement. 


V. Guide to the Oracles: or the Bible Student’s Vade Mecum. By 
Alfred Nevin, D.D., author of “Spiritual Progression,” ‘Churches 
of the Valley,” &c. Lancaster, Pa.: Murray, Young & Co. 1857. 
pp. 341. 


The first chapters are upon the preservation, unity, freshness, silence, 
avoidances, and literature of the Bible. It is then discussed as the patriot’s 
book, as mysterious, and as triumphing over scrutiny. Next appears a sketch 
of the history of the English Bible, testimony for the Scriptures, from dis- 
tinguished men, and their influence on enemies and friends. A chrono, 
logical table of the books is then given, and chapters on the names and 
separate books of the Old Testament; then is discussed the civil and moral 
history of the Jews, during the period between the Old and New Testaments. 
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A description of the books of the New Testament is then given, with an 
explanation of texts liable to be misunderstood. A chapter succeeds on read- 
ing the Bible, with instructions. A great variety of miscellaneous informa- 
tion follows. 

As a manual for common use of the Scriptures, we commend this work, 
earnestly and cordially. 


VI. Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. Phila. 
delphia: Childs & Peterson. 1858. pp. 416. 


The difficulties in the way of a thoroughly popular biography of Dr. Kane 
were almost as appalling as those which he encountered in the Polar Seas. 
The great events of his life had been written by himself in a style which few 
could hope to equal. They were set in light. The world had them by heart. 

Then of Dr. Kane’s earlier travels and adventures in India, China, and 
Egypt, the journals had perished, and scarcely a record remained. Under 
these circumstances, it is questionable whether it would not have been better 
to have written merely a sketch of Dr. Kane to be prefixed to future editions 
of the Arctic Explorations. 

But if a full biography were to be written, two courses were open. The 
one which was chosen by Dr. Elder was to write a criticism on Dr. Kane; 
an analysis of his character; a review of his life and adventures ; a defence 
of the greatness that was in him; an apology for his noble qualities. 

Dr. Elder wrote, we fear, with a constant and uneasy consciousness of these 
things: First, that he had not much material for a biography that had not 
been exhausted ; next, that the eyes of the world were upon him, and that 
something must be prdduced worthy of the occasion; and then, that the 
world would imagine that he would be carried away by enthusiasm, and 
indulge in indiscriminate eulogy ; which expectation he should disappoint by 
his philosophical coolness. All tended to make him artificial, to throw him 
into his bad style. 

For Dr. Elder has two styles, perfectly distinct from each other: one dry, 
husky, and uninteresting; the other, instinct with life, and filled with spark. 
ling interest to the brim. As has been exemplified a hundred times in lite- 
rature, he prefers Paradise Regained to Paradise Lost, the Hints from 
Horace, to Childe Harold. His philosophy is not remarkable, his mysticism 
very bad, his didactics rather dull. 

His other style is the one in which he should have written Kane. He 
should have left the critical, and above all Walnut Street and the Fifth Avenue, 
entirely outside of the pleasant nook where he should have told a Robinson 
Crusoe story to those who would have gone any distance to have heard it. 
He should have filled his heart genially with the theme and told the story— 
a continuous narrative—how Elisha Kane was a brave and noble boy, like 
Admiral Nelson, of a sickly frame, and how he yearned for adventure, and 
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what he did until he grew up. Then, how he went into the Hospital, before 
he graduated, and wrote a great thesis. How he sailed for China, and what 
he saw there and in Luzon. Then, how he travelled in India in the suite of 
an Indian prince, and how he hobnobbed with Lepsius in Egypt, and nearly 
killed himself climbing the statue of Memnon. Then, how he went to Africa 
and visited the King of Dahomey, who amuses himself cutting off heads, 
and has a wife for every day in the year. Then, instead of defending him 
about the romantic exploit in Mexico, he should have told the story con amore, 
and put the defence into the Appendix. 

The Arctic Expeditions are actually shirked, the part of Hamlet left out, 
not by particular desire, but by the faint-heartedness of Dr. Elder fearing to 
attempt a twice-told tale. He should have felt instinctively, “That will never 
do.” Cannot a man tell the stories of Thermopyle and Marathon so as to be 
interesting? Does not Everett fill a house with a lecture on Washington ? 
And did not Irving make the old story of Columbus interesting? A bio- 
grapher has a different position from a reviewer. Dr. E. should have 
taken the bull by the horns, and deliberately, skilfully, graphically, have 
written a history of the particulars of the expeditions, reducing the excessive 
detail, bringing outin relief the striking points, and sketched for-us Sir John 
Franklin, Lady Franklin, Sir John Ross, and all the men of Polar enterprise. 
He should have thrown the prismatic light of his story-telling genius upon 
the background of Arctic day and night, and struggled with De Foe himself 
for the palm. He had Dr. Hayes, Goodfellow, our friend Bonsall, and 
others, to talk to. He should have saturated himself in the Polar Seas 
until he could have written out the whole matter, heart and soul, leaving out 
the scientific detail, and making a book that would have enchanted all boys 
from ten years old to——-seventy. 

The reader must not understand that the book, as it stands, is devoid of 
interest. We will all read it; all be pleased with the thorough and sincere 
admiration for Dr. Kane; all be gratified with the appreciation of his cha- 
racter. There are many fine points in it; interesting anecdotes and remarks 
are preserved. And no one will read the book without thinking more highly 
than before of its heroic subject, and, we may add, of the heart of his bio- 
grapher. There is a conscientious faith in Dr. Kane’s heroism and true 
greatness which passes electrically from author to reader, and this is saying 
much, 


VII. The New American Cyclopsedia: A Popular Dictionary of Gene- 
ral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
A—Araguay. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. pp. 752. 


This is a very beautiful royal octavo book. The publishers must, of 
course, be aware that there will be some prejudice against it, from the names 
of the editors, who are well known to be of the intense New York Tribune 
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school. We have looked through this volume somewhat carefully, to see 
whether it is conservative enough to recommend. The Preface states very 
plainly: “The discussion of the controverted points of science, philosophy, 
religion, or politics, does not enter within the compass of its plan. Neither 
the editors nor their collaborators, have attempted or desired to make it a 
vehicle for the expression of personal notions. The various articles have 
been intrusted, as far as possible, to writers, whose studies, position, opinions, 
and tastes, were a guarantee of their thorough information, and which 
furnished a presumption of their fairness and impartiality.” Nearly a 
hundred writers have, the editors state, taken part in the preparation of this 
volume. 

On the whole, it would seem that care has been taken to avoid any irre- 
ligious or infidel sentiments. The tone is coolly philosophic, and Christian 
language is generally, though not always, used, thus: 


“ Aaron, son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi, elder brother of Moses, and 
divinely appointed to be his spokesman in the embassy to the Court of Pha- 
raoh. By the same authority, avouched in the budding of his rod, he was 
chosen the first high priest,” ke. 


Under “ Apam,” we are informed, that, 


“The history of Adam, in common with that of the whole antediluvian 
world, as contained in Genesis, is, by some, treated as an allegory, intended 
to convey to the simple intellect of an uncultured people, an intelligible 
account of the mystery of the world’s creation, and to explain some of the 
momentous questions involved in this earthly being. Others contend for a 
literal interpretation of the narrative. The question of a common origin of 
mankind, has been much considered of late years, and investigated upon 
data carefully collected by ethnologists. The controversy has not yet been 
scientifically settled.” « ; 


The moral views are not always unexceptionable. Thus, under “ Actors 
and Actresses,” we learn that, “as a body, they have been, down to a very 
recent period, and are still even, to some extent, regarded as social pariahs, 
With the increase of intelligence and liberality, this feeling is fast passing 
away, and actors and actresses are beginning to be judged like the members 
of all other professions, by their public capacity and private worth.” A 
little further on we read: “There is a lavish promiscuousness about the 
notions of all, male and female, on the subject of family relations, otherwise 
they are models of excellence, being kind mothers, children, and fathers.” 

There is, occasionally, an inexcusable carelessness. The Pennsylvania 
reader will hardly believe that we are quoting verbatim et literatim: 


“ Allegheny City, an important manufacturing town, in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, on the left bank of the Monongahela, opposite the junction of 
the Allegheny, Ohio, and Birmingham Rivers.” 


If this were intended as a hoax, it would be considered overdone. 
There is, too, a want of scientific clearness in some places. Analytical 
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Geometry is disposed of in sixteen lines and a half. The unscientific reader 
is “sent to April,” in this sentence: “The term analytical geometry is, 
however, usually so limited as to exclude the consideration of the rate at 
which a geometrical magnitude changes, and only to deal with the changing 
qualities themselves.” Surely, something better than that might have been 
said. 

With these drawbacks, there is much tocommend. The articles are gene- 
rally of convenient length, generally well-written, and contain much infor- 
mation. The whole is to be completed in fifteen volumes. 


VIII. Messiah’s Reign; or, the Future Blessedness of the Church 
and the World. By Rev. William Ramsey, D.D. Philadelphia : 
Joseph M. Wilson. 1857. pp. 247. 


This volume is invested with a mournful interest. The hand that pen- 
ned it is cold. Dr. Ramsey, during the time that he was unable to preach, 
before his death, wrote and arranged these chapters for the press. The Pre- 
face is dated November 2d. On the 26th of January he died. 

Dr. Ramsey believed firmly in the Personal Reign of our Lord at Jeru- 
salem, and in the views commonly called Millenarian. This work is devoted 
to their inculcation. Though we cannot agree with his views, we can sym- 
pathize with his earnestness and faith, and with his constant devotion to his 
work as a minister, and his faithful labors for the salvation of men. 


IX. The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia. 
Translated from Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia by Dr. Bomberger 
and others. Part VI. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1858. 


Part VI extends from “Charles V” to “ Confession.” The reader must 
be on his guard, as to somewhat that is Germanic and fanciful in this work, 
but if he will sift carefully, he will find it full of valuable information. 


X. The Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By Eleazer 
Lord. New York: M. W. Dodd. Philadelphia, for sale at the 
Presbyterian Book Store. 1857. pp. 312. 


The view of Mr. Lord is, “that words intelligibly and legitimately used, 
necessarily and perfectly signify and express the thoughts conceived in them: 
and it is therefore argued, that the inspiration of the Divine thoughts into 
‘the minds of the sacred writers, necessarily comprised the inspiration of the 
words by which they were rendered intelligently conscious of the thoughts 
conveyed, and which they wrote as they conceived them.” In short, it is 
the theory of verbal inspiration. Mr. Lord boldly meets the objection in 
regard to the varying styles of the writers, by supposing that the Almighty 
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inspired the words to each one according to his character, amount of in- 
struction, &c., a theory which resembles the notion that fossils were created 
just as they are. 


XI. A Liturgy: or, Order of Christian Worship. Prepared and 
published by the Direction and for the Use of the German Reformed 
Church in the United States of America. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1858. pp. 340. With a Selection of Hymns added. 


We are gratified to be able to state that this is only a Provisional Liturgy, 
not yet adopted by the German Reformed Synod. We trust that it may 
never be adopted without thorough changes. Thus in Baptism: 


“We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it has pleased 
thee, through the mystery of thy Holy Baptism, to deliver this child from 


. power of darkness, and to translate him into the kingdom of thy dear 
Nd. 


The Episcopal Recorder very properly raises the question, whether the 
following is “rhetorical flourish,” or prayer to the dead. It is in the service 
for “ Consecrating a burial ground :” 


“Rest here in hope, ye who fall asleep in Jesus. Rest till the weleome 
voice of Invitation shall break your slumber, and sound aloud through your 
silent mansions: Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust.” 


XII. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By William 
Archer Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. Edited from the Author’s MSS. with notes 
by William Hepworth Thompson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Two volumes. pp. 436,415. Philadelphia. Parry & McMillan. 
1857. 


Professor Butler was the first occupant of the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in Trinity College, Dublin. This distinction was conferred upon him before 
he completed his twenty-sixth year. His design of writing a complete his- 
tory of philosophy was never realized. : 

We copy the editor’s high eulogy upon the lectures on Plato and the Pla- 
tonists, the most important portion of the volume. “ They are,” he says, 
unquestionably, as the author informs us, “‘ the result of patient and con- 
scientious examination of the original documents;’ and they may be consi- 
dered as a perfectly independent contribution to our knowledge of the great 
master of Grecian wisdom. Of the Dialectics and Physics of Plato they are 
the only exposition, at once accurate and popular, with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 
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In estimating these lectures of Professor Butler, we must consider his 
youth when they were composed, for they were written, as we are told, be- 
tween his twenty-sixth and thirtieth year. They do not, therefore, contain 
the ripe views of a veteran in philosophy, but rather the rapid impressions 
of a bright and earnest mind vividly interested in a noble subject. 


XIII. Plain Instructions for coloring Photographs in Water Colors 
and India Ink, embracing full Directions for coloring by the Gre- 
cian Process. By M. P. Simons. Philadelphia. 1857. pp. 61. 


This work appears to furnish the valuable practical information needed 
by young photographers. A great change is taking place in portrait paint- 
ing by the use of photographs as a base. Mr. Simons seems to under- 
stand his art well. We have seen some very fine specimens from his esta- 
blishment. 


XIV. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. With an outline 
Treatise on Logic. By Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President of 
Franklin and Marshall College. Philadelphia. Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. 1858. pp. 359. : 


There appears to be a revival of the study of logic. It is not long since 
we noticed President Mahan’s work; in the present number we have given 
a cordial approval to that of Professor Coppée, and we have now another 
by President Gerhart. The basis of the book was a translation of an outline 
Treatise on Logic, by Dr. Joseph Beck, originally published in Stuttgart, in 
1845. This, at present, occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, while 
two hundred more are taken up with an Introduction to the Study of Philo- 
sophy. 

Our German Reformed friends, after a long and quiet slumber, are awak- 
ing to the sense of a mission both in religion and philosophy. It is perhaps 
not surprising that they should be a little dazzled. They are to reproduce in 
America, amongst the “baldness of Puritanism,” the depths of churchly 
faith and of German transcendental philosophy. 

For the endeavor to do something worthy of their ancestry, we honor 
them. We rejoice to see their Franklin and Marshall College at Lancaster, 
and should be glad to see it as distinguished as any one in the fatherland. 
In the effort made by Dr. Gerhart to unite religion and philosophy in the 
person of the Redeemer we honor him. These things may be on the way 
to something valuable, even if much has not yet been accomplished. 

Our friends are obviously captivated by the idea of being deep. They are 
in danger of taking up old heresies as new truths, of imagining that the 
profundity of a cavern is in the direct proportion to its obscurity. Buta 
closet three feet deep may be as dark as Erebus. 
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There is good matter in Dr. Beck’s Treatise, especially if accompanied by 
the explanations of a good teacher. It has the same fault, either of author 
or translator, of being amazingly profound—in expression. We open, for 
example, at @ 107, and find that “an internal union of homogeneous 
cognitions constitutes a system.” Can we not get science a little less 
sesquipedalian ? 


XV. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 1857. pp. 467. 


We have always felt a deep interest in the character and success of the 
Smithsonian Institute; but, in common with many others, are scarcely 
satisfied with its management. We fear that the noble sum appropriated 
for the purposes of the Institution, is being frittered away without accom- 
plishing as much as is desirable. 

The following analysis of expenditures will show the ground of our fear: 
Receipts for the year 1857, $40,454 16. Of this sum, besides the building, 
salaries, &c., the following amounts go to the purposes of the bequest : Pub- 
lication of memoirs, essays, &c., $6000. Meteorological observations all 
over the country, $3000. Books for the library, $1000! 

Will the country be satisfied with this? Thousands upon thousands of 
money expended for essays on a hundred subjects, and for examining the 
state of the weather; and the formation of anything like a library, or a 
real gallery of art systematically discouraged. We are surprised at the 
apathy of the public on this subject. 

It is to be remembered, too, that Congress passed a law requiring that a 
sum, “not to exceed an average of $25,000 annually,” be devoted to the 
gradual formation of‘a library. This is complied with by spending the 
money on everything else, and appropriating $1000 for the library, out of 
$40,000! 


XVI, Why doI live? By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. pp. 206. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of Mrs. Emily Royce Bradley, 
ten years a Missionary in Siam. By Nancy Royce. pp. 176. 

No Gains without Pains. A true Life for the Boys. By H. C. 
Knight. pp. 120. 


New York City. American Tract Society: Pennsylvania Branch, 929 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The first of these little books contains excellent suggestions on its sub- 
ject, earnestly expressed. We must, however, protest against its treatment 
of Longfellow. For example— 
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Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any toil ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Till we reach the heavenly soil. 


Longfellow wrote— 

With a heart for any fate— 
and— 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
Again— 


Life is short, and strength is fleeting ; 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still on muffled drums, &c. 


This is atrocious. If there is anything to which a human being has a 
right, it is his own published writing. 

The second of these little books is an interesting memoir of Mrs, Brad- 
ley. It is well written, presenting common-sense views, and will be read 
with profit. 

“ No Gains without Pains,” is a life of “ The Christian Merchant,” Samuel 
Budgett, for boys, by Mrs. H. C. Knight. It is well written, as her books 
generally are. 


XVII. Discourses on Prophecy. By John G. Wilson, Minister of 
the Gospel. Philadelphia: Published for the Author. 1857. pp. 
835. 


The views of the author are Millenarian, mingled with a peculiar form of 
Universalism. He believes in the personal reign of the Redeemer, and that 
after the wicked are severely punished, they will become “ reconciled,” and 
though never raised so high as the righteous, will be obedient subjects of 
the universal kingdom. 

Of course we dissent from these views, in both parts. The author has stu- 
died carefully, but has adopted fanciful interpretations of Scripture. 
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